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Meetings of Societies. 

AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio | 
Building, entrance on Harcourt Street, Regular meetings, 
Monday evenings, 7.30 P. M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Screncxs. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes 
day, November 14. 

APPALACHIAN Mountain Crus. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes 
day, November 14. 

BosTONIAN SOCIETY. 
Tuesday, October 16 
Cc. W. Ernst. 


Boston Society or Civit Enarnerers. Wesleyan Hall, Brom 
tield Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 17. 

Boston Society or NATURAL History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston SCIENTIFIC Society. 419 Washington Street 
regular meeting, Tuesday, November 13. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LipRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem 
bers and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 p.m., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
Hall, Tremont Street. 


Old State House. Adjourned meeting, 
Early Boston streets and highways, by 


Next 


Society. Horticultural 
Chrysanthemum Show, November 6-9. 


Museum oF Fink Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Works 
of Adolph Menzel, in First and Second Print Rooms; Original 
drawings and sketches by Col. John Trumbull, in Third 
Print Room. 

New ENGLAND 
Somerset [Street. 
ber 7. 

PARKER MemoriAL Science Cuass. Parker Memorial 
Building, Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. Sunday, 
October 14, 12.15 P. M. 


Society oF Arts. Mass Institute of Technology. 
ular meeting, Thursday, November 8. 


HisTorRic-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, Novem 


Next reg 





TO-DAY. 


The portrait of Dr. Holmes, printed on page 14, is re- 
produced, through the courtesy of Mr. E. A. Grozier, from 
the Boston Post of Monday last, in which journal it ap- 
peared in connection with a remarkably full, complete and 
appreciative story of Dr. Holmes’s life and work. 


The ‘mobilization’ of the State militia in Boston, on 
Wednesday, was a remarkably fine piece of work. It 
showed, as clearly as anything could show, that law and 
order have a very substantial safeguard against armed 
violence here in Massachusetts. Happy would the state 
be if law and order were as safe against insidious attacks 
as against mob and riot. Thé most impressive feature of 
the demonstration, however, was not the number of these 
stalwart citizen soldiers, nor their excellent drill, nor the 
admirable manner in which the forces were handled; it 
was the character of the men themselves, seen in their 
faces and bearing as they marched with long, swinging 
tread through the streets. They were not play soldiers ; 
they were not ‘dudes’; they were working men, the vast 
majority of them, artisans, mechanics, men who earn their 
living by doing something useful. And in looking on these 
strong, intelligent young faces, how foolish seemed the 
resolutions adopted the other day in the name of ‘ organ- 
ized labor,’ warning ‘workingmen’to keep out of the 
militia because the state troops were minions of pluto- 
cracy. 


A sharp application of the penalties established by law 
for the killing of wild birds and game, especially in and 
about cities, would have a salutary effect. The Springfield 
Republican says that the birds, squirrels, rabbits and all 
other living things outside the cages in Forest Park, in 
that city, are being killed off by men with guns, notably 
Italians, who go out pot-hunting early in the morning. 
The Republican tells of one of these Italians, arrested at 
the park for violating the park ordinances and for illegal 


| pany. 











shooting, who had in his possession one quail, twelve cat- 
birds, four robins, one white-throated sparrow, one rose- 
breasted grosbeak, one downy woodpecker, one flicker, one 
song sparrow, two thrushes and one red-winged blackbird. 
The statutes of this year, chapter 102, provide a fine of 
$20 for the killing of a quail; and for the other birds 
mentioned, under section 4 of chapter 216 of the statutes 
of 1886, a fine of $10 must be imposed. The wild living 
creatures in our public parks are as much the property of 


| the whole people as any of the other objects of delight; 


and to kill them in these resorts is a crime of rather deeper 
dye than to go about murdering them on private lands. 


It would be interesting to ascertain what the popular 


idea of Labrador is. Probably, however, the average 
pretty well educated man thinks of the country as a pro- 
vince of Canada, a little remote, perhaps, but rather well- 
known. Ata venture, the pretty well educated man would 
probably say he should think Labrador must be dotted 
somewhat thickly with stations of the Hudson Bay Com- 


And no doubt most people will be astonished at 


|the news that up to this season no white man had ever 


crossed Labrador. 


It is a fact, though, that while 
explorers have been pushing on over the interior of Green- 
land and Grinnell Land, and even through straits between 
the islands of Franz Josef Land, the interior of Labrador 


has remained quite unvisited. The reason for this is that 


not much glory was to be gained by crossing Labrador, 
and in the opinion of many men, not much information of 
value either. The Hudson Bay Company has a good 
many posts along the coast, and such expeditions as have 
gone inland from them, in times long past, have brought 
back reports that the interior was not very interesting. 


Of late, however, Labrador has begun to attract a good 


deal of attention. In these days of interest in exploration, 


an unknown territory of several hundred thousand miles 
could not lie so near civilization without alluring some 
curious investigator. Moreover, there were Indian legends 
of beautiful lakes and grand water-falls. In 1891, Mr. 


Bryant of Philadelphia sought one of these water-falls ; | 


the falls of the Grand river, and a magnificent sight it is, 
according to his description. And last June Mr. A. P. 
Low, who had previously found and surveyed the mysteri- 
ous Lake Mistassinnie, which used to spook through the 
tales of Indian hunters, started with a party from Lake 
St. John, in Quebec, to cross the whole country north to 
Ungava Bay. The news that he succeeded has recently 
arrived. He found the journey difficult because of the 
difficulty of obtaining guides—for the Indians do not like 
to go inland—the wildness of the road and the rapidity 
of the rivers. 
caw river, nearly as long as the St. Lawrence, he dis- 
covered iron ore. Everywhere he found plenty of wood, 
though it is not heavy. He discovered also glacier marks 
which, as he alleges, indicate that the great ice cap of the 
glacical era formed on the Labrador plateau. 





That there can be luxury in street car transportation 
as well as in a good many other things which have been 
thought essentially commonplace, the West End Street 
Railway Company has undertaken to show. The two so- 
called ‘ palace cars’ which this company has just put into 
service—not for everyday use over prescribed routes, but 
for the accommodation of special parties who may engage 
them—mark the highest point yet reached in the evolution 
of this kind of conveyance. Arm-chairs of the most com- 
fortable design take the place of the bench seats, carpets 
cover the floor, the doors open wide enough to admit with- 
out crumpling the broadest flowing skirts, spacious windows 
offer unobstructed view of all that passes. For the time, 
these sumptuous ‘specials’ will find use for excursions 
through the suburbs in which the electric railway runs, for 
theatre parties and other such purposes. For the future, 
perhaps they typify the luxury which awaits coming gene- 
rations in such commonplace matters as getting down town 
to business and back again to dinner. Indeed, some of 
the novel devices of these cars are to be at once applied to 
to those in regular service. 


The Board of Trade of England have compelled all 


the great railroads which enter London to present a| 


return, showing in tabular form the percentage of the 
total number of trains which arrive in London on time, 
those which arrived less than five minutes late, those 
which arrived between six and ten minutes late, those 














loses it deservedly, by neglecting to pay his obligations 
when they come due, a railway should lose its credit in 
exactly the same way. And most of us, in deci 
train to take to New York would be determine 
ing what line had kept its word with its pass 
which had violated it. 


ling what 
] by know 


ngers and 


The cost of war in money is not, of course, jts 
cost. There is the cost of life, the destruction of py 
and notably the loss of production by diverting Ret 
profitable industry to the worse than unprofitable work of 
killing. 


But the money cost is the most readily y» anifex 


greates: 
Ulert 
perty 


trom 


to popular comprehension, since it can be stated in ficures 
and made, as it were, an object lesson. In the case of the 
war now in progress in the East, it is estimated in roung 
numbers that Japan pays $1,000,000 a day for the satisfa, 
tion of whipping the Chinese. How much it costs Ching 
probably never will be known; and as that governmer 


has already caught one of its high officials buving rifles f; » 
Germany for two taels apiece and selling them to the Ey 
pire for nine taels apiece, it is likely that the total cost y 
be practically incalculable. It may be mentior 
connection, that the money cost of the civ’! 


Unites States was about $4,000,000 a day. 


The shipment of Calitornia fruit to England ¢ 
has been highly successful. On a recent trip, 

London Times, the steamship Paris brought 6,716 , 
ages of excellent California fruit, consisting of | 


of pears, 508 boxes of plums, 688 boxes of peaches, ; 
two crates of grapes, the last-mentioned being sent 


for experimental purposes. This is the largest consigy 


ment of California fruit ever intrusted to one shj 

Carried from California in a special train of refrigerate; 
cars, which left Sacramento on the 8th, the fruit reached 
New York in time for shipment on the 15th. On board 
the steamer it was placed in the cold chambers which wer 
specially constructed for carrying meat, and on delive 
Covent-garden Market 


condition. 


r 


it was found to be in admirabk 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
This is a valuable lesson, pathetically taught at 
moment, as we see how widely Dr. Holmes is beloved. : 
only among his neighbors, but among those who | 
his books and did not know his face and 


has been in touch with young people and old peopl 


pit, 


ave Tea 


movement 


everybody who was interested in the movement of lift 
T 


| f open the volume of his poems, I find that the first w! 
| he chose to print in the collection is Old Ironsides, TI 
In the interior, along the great Caniapus- | 


makes one look back over sixty-four years of New England 
history, and see how, from the beginning to the end, be 
has spoken a true word, in sympathy with the best thought 
and feeling, on every occasion whether of joy or saduess, 
Here was a person of world-wide sympathies, who was not 
afraid to express at the moment his whole feeling on an) 
occasion. ‘Take the Old Ironsides poems. A set of Philis 
tines at Washington had determined to break up the shi 
around which clustered the national enthusiasm. Ever) 
man of them is forgotten; nobody knows who that board 
But hundreds 
of thousands of school-boys have ‘spoken’ the words 1 
declamation, and every one of them felt personally co 
nected with the man who wrote that poem. 


of commissioners was, and nobody cares. 


Such a sens 
of personal connection makes thousands of people w! 
never saw him feel sorry now that they never can see him 
It seems as if a personal friend had been taken away. 

If any intelligent stranger came to Boston, and you 
asked what he wanted to see, you were almost sure tat 
the answer would be, “Could it be arranged that | could 
just see Dr. Holmes.” And, indeed, the pressure of 
people who wanted to see him was such that his kindness 
in receiving them must have cost him a good 
in every day of his life. 

I recall, as | write, the pleasure I gave, 
weeks since, to one of the King’s Daughters whom ! met 
walking in the country. 
asked her what she had. 
crat. 


deal oft time 
only a few 


She had been reading, and ! 
It was a volume of the Avte 
And she was all alive with its spirit and suggesti! 
She wanted to know about him; asked all sorts of intell: 
gent questions about him; and when I told her thats 
soon as he had come back to Boston I would take ber! 
his house that she might see him, I had promised bt 
great a pleasure as she could have. 


re 
It was hard for a0} 
of us to understand that a man occupied as he was cow’ 


which arrived between ten and twenty minutes late, and spare the time and force which enabled him thus ' 


so on till you come to the ‘black list ’ of those which 
arrived thirty minutes late. We have often thought that 
some enterprizing newspaper would do well, which would 
collect in Boston similar statistics. It could be announced 
every pay under the heads, ‘The following roads kept 
their promises to their patrons yesterday '; ‘ The following 
roads broke their promises’; with the statement of what 
the failure was. Ifa business man loses his credit, and 





| . 
| encourage young people and advise them. 


So it is that the mere table of contents of his ‘o* 
sional poems,’ not exactly lyrics but often very neat 
classical lyrics, make a calendar of the history of the time. 
Old Ironsides, The Harvard Centennial, Charles Dick®® 
Mr. Everett’s Inauguration, The Dissappointed States@™ 
Mr. Webster's Birthday, and so on, are so many illastr® 


tions of history. And as one looks through the well worn 
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) go back and recall the fears and hopes and | Secretary of the Immigration Restriction Lnentn, 428 Ex-|t 


rolumes it is te 
joubts of two 








wo piling 6 and the author compares the fight to the one 


generations which have passed since his | change Building, Boston, who will also receive all applica- | of Don Quixote and the barber. Cervantes’s immortal 


saad tions for membership in the League. work had been published at Madrid in 1605. The first- 
manne . . . : P . ’ : 
, ope voes on, and as his name and work find place Ropert Dr. C. Warp. known English translation (Shelton’s) is supposably of 
annals and collections of our literature, people will : . 1620. It has, however, been believed that there must have 
P io not care to now, the accuracy of his PRLer . . eS i eee ae a translation of Don Quixote prior to 1620, and Anton’s 
gerve, as they < THE INDIAN OF THE STATE SEAL. ; gdor ahi 
morous or serious, his comprehension of national] Morio-Machia confirms this. 


gork, nu 
-acter and the throughness of his historical reading. 
parear’ 


was a New E rglander of the best type indeed, but he 








The letter which we print below may present some 


points of value to the state officials who are engaged in 
he was the citizen of a great nation and he knew for , : 
knew ; preparing a seal of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
t nation stands. ‘ : : 
nati ; and who find some diffleulty in the matter of the feathers 
now we do not think of such things much nor 


But just aa , ; ; and dress of the Indian. 
fae the! ich. Most people are grieved t ar “16 . . . ‘ es 

re for them: Mmm iat I P tl ° , - . e" Mr. Gilfillan, the writer, is a confidential friend of 
» wot because he had been rightly named as the hea " ay : , aval 

ath, not because * Gert nat Bishop Whipple, who once said of him that “ Mr. Gilfillan 


, erican Academy, not because of his infinite , : my - 
he Amer! F : : thinks in the Chippewa language. 
» not because he was the last of that group of poets: 


n are If any one has an opportunity to know anything about 
because he was everybody’s friend. 4 


the great Ojibwa o1 Chippewa nations which make up the 





Epwarp E. HALk. | Jargest part of the great Algonquin race, that man is Mr. 
Gilfillan. The suggestions, therefore, which he makes as 
WMIGRATION RESTRICTION LEAGUE. to the costume of the Massachusetts Indian are especially 
neta interesting. 

Within the last few years there has been a growing Dear Doctor Hale: 
ment in favor of further restrictions on immigration It gives me much pleasure to answer your letter, which 
this country. This feeling is due to various causes, | came in my absence, and the answer to which consequently 
y which the most prominent are the decided change | has been somewhat delayed. ; 
e worse in the character of our recent immigrants ; I have asked Indians, who are perfectly reliable and 


rapid increase in the numbers of these immigrants ; the | who have seen and remember well the great Ojibway 
ency of many of these people to live in colonies by | chiefs of former times and how they dressed on occasions 
vives, thus removing themselves to a great extent] of ceremony, about the various points in your letter, and 
{mericanizing influences, and the many illustrations you may rely on what I state below, from them, as being 
wr great strikes have given us of the un-American | correct. 

rbulent character of some of these recent arrivals. First: The chief did, on occasions of ceremony, or 
«change in feeling is based on the belief that the con-| when meeting a very distinguished person, wear feathers, 
ed influx of the undesirable classes of immigrants is | jus only as many as he had lawfully gained for himself; 
wing very disastrous effects on the high standards of namely, one feather for every enemy he had killed and no 


ng of the educated American workingman, is degrading | more. To put up those feathers was a part of the full 
tizenship and injuring our national character. dress and also the insignia of his bravery; very much as 
During the past three or four years there have been | q soldier on state occasions would wear all the medals he 
nasy signs of the growth, in extent and in strength, of | had gained in war. To put up feathers to which he was 
s feeling in regard to immigration. The national and | not entitled would expose him to the ridicule of those who 


wy state platforms of the great parties have contained | knew the facts. 
planks in favor of further restrictions on immigration ; the Secondly: Besides the feathers, the chief—-or any 
sressional immigration committees have given a good | warrior—wore, fastened into the long braid of hair which 
{time to hearings and to discussing bills on the sub-| grew out of the very crown of his head and depended 

our magazines and daily papers have contained | downwards, a piece of the skin of some animal, asa beaver, 

ng articles in favor of restricting the inflow of | marten, fox, &c.; the idea being that that afforded him 
indesirable classes of European immigrants. But all protection against bodily harm; that by means of that 
isagitation has accomplished little. Our immigration | skin, or that animal whose skin he wore, he would be 
avs are still very defective. Every year thousands of | enabled to escape in circumstances of peril; that that 
rigners land on our shores, settle in our cities, and | animal, whose skin he wore, would afford him its swiftness 
rease the number of our unemployed, or take the places | or its other qualities that were needed to save his life in 


educated Americans, accustomed to higher standards danger. It was also worn as an ornament, but protection 





any stro 


ving, while they themselves are content to work for a| was the principal idea. 
erable pittance and to live in squalor and wretched- Thirdly: When meeting a great chief, the Algonquin 
chief would preferably have on, besides his head-dress 
lt was the feeling that some definite, vigorous, non. spoken of above, only his breech-cloth and moccasins ; his 
artisan, non-political movement in favor of more stringent | face wouki be blacked, and his body, thighs and legs bare ; 
mmigration laws should be started, that led to the forma-| the idea being that he was then stripped for fight, and as 
of the Immigration Restriction League during the|a soldier chief ready for instant war, met his visitor or 
resentsummer. This League now numbers between 400| interogator. Sometimes, however, he did wear the shirt; 
«1 500 members, including men of all parties and from all| it would be proper; but the other was the typical costume. 
verthe country. It is non-sectarian, non-political, non- And to have the legs bare was more proper on ocvasions 
artisan. It is not a theoretical but a practical working | of ceremony, than to have them incased in leggings; from 
dy. Its objects, as stated in its Constitution, are “to| the idea spoken of above, the soldiers disencumbered of 
“voeate and work for the further judicious restriction or | everything superfluous, ready for fight. When the old 
a regulation of immigration, to issue documents and | Indians fought, they stripped themselves of everything that 
Tulars, solicit facts and information on that subject, hold | would hinder the action of the limbs. And in a dance of 
pave Meetings, and to arouse public opinion to the neces-| the Indians here to-day, if the others were dancing with 
“y ot a further exclusion of elements undesirable for | their leggings, &c., on, and one should start up and dance 
“tzenship or injurious to our national character. It is| with his legs bare and only his moccasins, that would be a 
tot an object of this League to advocate the exclusion of | proclamation to them that he considered himself a brave, 
“orers or other immigrants of such character and stand-| had the heart of a warrior in him, that he felt courage 
‘is as fit them to become citizens.” The League does | swelling in his bosom, and was ready for the battle. 





‘* lavor the total suspension of immigration for one year I think the above covers all the points you have asked, 
"tora period of years, nor does it wish tle exclusion of | and if there be anything else upon which I can give you 
“) special race or races. information I shall be most happy to do so. 

The League has already done much active, effective The ideas and practices of the New England Indians 
"wrk. It has issued publications, which have been widely | may have been somewhat different from ours; I give you 
“tributed, it has secured the publication in the daily | those of our people here. Very Respectfully Yours, 
“pers of recent statistics as to immigration; it has been J. A. GILFILLAN. 


. 
“errespondence with members of Congress with a view 


v d t 
‘termining what are the best means of influenci ing leg- 
®auon 


The British Museum has bought a collection of choice 
n, it has made good progress towards the establish-| books of the Elizabethan period, In 1867, in a disused 
of auxiliary leagues in other cities; it is trying to} 


bent 


+ 


LOW the | *4s 
workingman how important this question is to| kind, was discovered, among them an edition of Shake- 
iD, and | ho a ; ; 
iow much he suffers, both as regards wages ; and | speare’s Venus and Adonis of 1599, the existence of which 


HIS SONG. 


Within the fire-light’s gentle glow 

When eve had brought him to her side, 
He made, of rhymes that lovers know, 

A little song to please his bride. 


A little, tender, foolish song- 

( Love's folly is so heavenly-wise !) — 
That sang for bliss, as all day long 

A lark will trill in summer skies. 


‘Ah, sweet!’ Upon his breast her shy, 
Bright head she hid in swift eclipse ; 
«“ Yet, sweet or nay, what need have I 
Of songs,” she said, ‘“ who have thy lips?’ 
© false, kind fate! that left untold 
The secret of the hasting years. 
Long, long ago, his lips were cold, 


Yet still the tender song she hears! 


Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 
Appleton, Wis 


ABORIGINES OF THE WEST INDIES. 


FREDERICK A. OBER BEFORE THE AMERICAN ANTIQUA- 
RIAN SOCIETY. 
it, 

The natives of the Greater Antilles, says a reliable 
historian, and also of the Bahamas ‘ were considered by 
the Caribs to be descended from the Arrowacks of Guiana, 
a race of Indians to whose noble qualities the most honor- 
able testimony is borne ” —an1 here all inquiry concerning 
the origin of our islanders seems to terminate. At the 
time of the discovery, Las Casas computed them at about 
6,000,000, but doubtless this is an exaggerated estimate ; 
those of Hispaniola, Oviedo estimated at 1,000,000, and 
Martyr at 1,200,000. They were so numerous that Las 
Casas says the islands swarmed with Indians, as an ant- 
hill with ants. Edwards, historian of Jamaica, compares 
them with the Otaheites, “with whom they seem to have 
many qualities in common.” ‘They cultivated large areas 
in maize and manioc, made immense canoes from the cedar 
and cottonwood (ceiba) trees, which they gunwaled and 
pitched with bitumen. They wore a cotton cloth around 
the waist, most of them, while the Caribs of the southern 
islands went entirely naked. ‘They were of good shape 
and height, but less robust than the Caribs; their color, 
a deep, clear brown. All the islanders compressed the 
head artificially, but in different manner; the Caribs “ ele- 
vated the forehead, making the head look like the two sides 
of a square; the natives of the larger islands, the occiput, 
rendering the crown of the head so thick that a Spanish 
broadsword would sometimes break on it.” It is said to 
have been a common test of skill among the Spanish 
settlers as to which of them could most skilfully crack open 
Indian’s skull or neatly decapitate him. Las Casas 
sale’ to Indians being burned alive and roasted over a 
slow fire. These things are mentioned as showing some 
of the causes of extermination, although the chief cause 
operating was the excessive labor in the mines, initiated 
by Columbus. And yet, says Martyr, “theirs was an 
honest countenance, course but not gloomy; for it was 
enlivened by confidence and softened by compassion.” 
We know that they had native songs and hymns, called 
arietos, an idea of the Deity, as well as a multitude of 
minor gods; that they made articles of pottery, common 
vessels, as well as some with adornments; hammocks, 
chairs of wood (Bartholomew Columbus was presented 
with fourteen chairs of ebony and sixty vessels, “ orna- 
mented with fantastic figures of living animals,” when he 
once visited Anacoana), and obtained gold from the moun- 
tain streams. Gold, or the search for gold, was their 
curse, and their death-knell was sounded when, in 1595, 
all the Indians were divided into encomiendas and reparti- 
mientos, and assigned for labor in the field and mine. 

Without entering further into detail, the Spaniards are 
said to have reduced the Indians from 1,000,000 to 60,000 


|lumber room at Lamport, a small collection, unique of its | in fifteen years. ‘The only sustained revolt by the Indians 


was led by a caeique, Henrique, who majntained it for 
fifteen years, and finally obtained honorable terms of peace. 





fan dards , . | ah 
Sostasl . living, in consequence of the wholesale im- | | had never before been suspected. There was, too, a copy 
101 o 


idmunds, 


® the 


we 9 : 
nly one dollar. The publications already issued will quired by the British Museum has for title Morio-Machia 


But it was then too late; and, though they were assigned 


The V degraded foreigners. | of the Pasionate Pilgrim. One peculiarity was that the|a district for themselves, they continued to waste away ; 
ice-Presidents of the League are George F. | books were free from the stains of age. Some of the vol-| in 1535, says Oviedo, not above 500 natives were alive in 

Fiske and i sb — wart vee N. S. Shaler, John | | umes were unbound, but in many cases they had the origi-| the island; in 1585, Sir Francis Drake reported not an 
“a i arkman. resident will be elected | nal vellum covers, and were as fresh as if they had just| Indian left alive. Thus we see that their extermination 
meeting in January. The annual dues | left the bookseller’s counter. One remarkable volume ac- 


was accomplished’ in less than a century after their 
,| discovery. To-day, it is needless to say, not one Indian 








* vent te . aS rae . 
anyone who desires them, on application to the | and it is dated 1613. In it is described a combat between! can be found in that island where the first were found, nor 


dient ee 


abate 
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any authenticated traces of intimate admixture of their 
blood. Not a pure blood Indian was left at Boya, the set- 
tlement assigned to Henrique, says an explorer of the last 
century, Moreau de Saint Mery, in his work published 
in 1798. .. . 

As I have shown already, not a single descendant of 
the millions—or many thousands—found at the time of dis- 
covery, remains in any island of the group. All have 
perished, leaving behind them only these mute memorials 
of their former existence here ; and all we have to inform 
us, else, is the scant information to be gleaned from the 
pages of historians, who, at the best, could not appreciate 
the value to the present age of ethnological material con- 
sidered strictly as such. Only in casual manner, and 
merely as incidental to the historical narrative, are we 
informed of the most valuable ‘finds’ of Columbus when 
he discovered this so-called New World. 

But, although no living link connects the present with 
the first voyage of C lumbus, yet, as we know, there are 
to-day alive some descendants of the people discovered on 
his second voyage. It was in 1493, that, sailing farther to 
the south than previously, he made first land about mid- 
way the chain of islands now known as the Lesser Antilles, 
extending in a general line from Puerto Rico to the north 
coast of South America, describing the arc of acircle more 
or less regular, and within the tenth and twentieth degrees 
of north latitude. Strictly defined, they lie between the 
twelfth and eighteenth, and are mainly of volcanic origin. 
Here dwelt the Caribs,a warlike people, who had conquered 
all who had hitherto opposed them, at the time of their dis- 
covery by Europeans, and who had reached as far north- 
ward as Puerto Rico, in their devastating advance.. The 
residents of that island, as well as those of Santo Domingo, 
and even of Jamaica and the Bahamas, were living in 
dread of their incursions, at the time a more powerful and 
remorseless enemy appeared, in the shape of the foreign 
adventurers from Spain. Beyond Puerto Rico, looking 
east and south, no trace exists of the residence in the 
lesser islands of the same people who inhabi‘ed the Greater 
Antilles, except in vestiges of subjugated tribes. 

Their first reception of the interlopers was a declaration 
of war, which they sustained so successfully that the 
Spaniards left them alone for many years, only making 
descents upon them when they could take them at a disad- 
vantage and enslaving them under an act which allowed 
the capture and transportation of such as should be proven 
cannibals. After the enslavement of the rapidly-decreas- 
ing natives of the larger islands was prohibited, it was 
most surprising to find how many ‘cannibals’ the 
Spaniards discovered. I do not think it has been success- 
fully maintained that the natives of the Lesser Antilles 
were anthropophagous, but, as it suited the purposes of 
the Spaniards to have them declared so, thus they have 
remained, with that stigma attached to their name, to this 
day. 

At all events, they were too disagreeable for their dis. 
coverers to desire further acquaintance with them, except 
occasionally, and to this fact is due the survival of their 
present descendants to-day. Taking the islands in 
sequence, from Puerto Rico eastward, the first group we 
find is that of the Virgins, discovered by Columbus on 
that second voyage to America, and so named by him. 
Were this a narrative of his discoveries, | should like to 
linger by the way, and point out to my readers the many 
incidents of that voyage, and describe the islands as I my- 
self have seen them; but I cannot allow myself that pleas- 
ure, but must confine my attention to the facts bearing 
upon the ancient inhabitants and their present remains. 
I have not discovered, nor have there been found, many 
relics of the natives of the Virgins differing from those in 
other islands farther south, ‘and more numerous. 

In the island of St. John are some rocks covered with 
incised figures, which are called the ‘ Carib rocks’—rude 
petroglyphs without meaning, but undoubtedly of aborigi- 
nal origin. Throughout the Greater Antilles, I cannot 
recall any of these petroglyphs, and they seem to be pecu- 
liar to the Carib area, other and finer ones being found in 
the island of St. Vincent. The descendants of the Caribs 
to-day are confined to two islands only, Dominica ( which 
was the first land sighted by Columbus on his second voy- 
age ) and St. Vincent. There may be three hundred in 
each island, but so intimately mixed with the negroes that 
their distinguishing features are nearly obliterated. They 
dwell on the windward or eastern coast of either island, in 
each having a portion of land assigned them, which they 
cultivate in common, or which, at least, is not owned in 
severalty. They subsist upon the fruits of their agricul- 
tural labors and the sea, eked out with the scant products 
of the chase, consisting mainly of small birds, agoutis, and 
iguanas. Their huts are almost as primitive as at the 
time of discovery, being constructed of palm logs and 
thatched with palm leaves. All vestiges of their native 
religion have apparently disappeared, although they still 
have a belief in the jumbees and wood-spirits of the 
negroes. They are today gentle and easily managed 





showing no trace of the warlike spirit of their ancestors ; 
in shape they are robust, well-formed, with small hands 
and feet, and in color decidedly light, and some even fair, 
their complexion being of a yellowish vast. They make 
canoes and woven baskets, after the manner of the abori- 
gines, are skilled fishers and sometimes hunters, and are 
altogether trusty and superior in many respects to the 
blacks. 

Several writers have described the Caribs during vari- 
ous periods in their history since coming into notice, but I 
will select from them one who wrote about two hundreds 
years ayo, whose pages bear every evidence of honesty 
and authenticity. At that time the English were mainly 
in possession of the islands. He says: “They go stark 
naked, both men and women; though the Christians have 
conversed very much amongst them, yet have all their 
persuasions to induce them to cover themselves been to no 
purpose. . . They change their natural color by 
dyeing their bodies with roucou which makes them red all 
over. . . . They also adorn the crown of the head 
with a little hat made of bird’s feathers of different colors. 

They bore their ears, nose, lips, for the insertion 
of ornrments. About their necks they wear neck- 
laces male of bones of their enemies, teeth of agoutis, etc. 

On great occasions, they wear scarfs and girdles 


of feathers. Their most valued ornaments were 


gorgets of copper, obtained from the Arrowaks by plunder, | 


crescent-shaped and shining, and these are, most fre- 

quently, the only possessions they leave their children at 

death, They wear cotton cloth and can dye it in 

various colors, chiefly red; they had hammocks when 

found by Columbus. They made fine pottery, 

which they baked in kilns, and also wove fine baskets. 
They cultivated their land in common. 

“ The Carib boys were compelled to pierce their food 
suspended from a tree with an arrow, before they could eat 
i . . They are said to have used poisioned arrows, 
dipping them in what must have been the urrari poison, 
obtained from Guiana. 


eradicated the beard and the hair on other parts of the | 


body. . They compressed the skulls of new-born 
infants; and a hatred of the Arrowaks was instilled. . 
Their cabins were built of poles fixed circularly in the 
ground and drawn together at the top, covered with palm 
leaves, and in the centre of each village was a building 
larger than the others for public assemblage. 

“The Caribbeans are a handsome, well-shaped people, 
of a smiling countenance, middle stature, having broad 
shoulders and large buttocks, and most of them in good 
plight. Their mouths are not over large, and their teeth 
are perfectly white and close. True it is, their complexion 
is of an olive color, naturally; their foreheads and noses 
are flat, not naturally, but by artifice; for their mothers 
crush them down at their birth, as also during the time 
they suckle them, imagining it a kind of beauty and perfec- 
tion. . They have large and thick feet, because 


they go barefoot, and withal so hard that they defie woods | 


and rocks. . . . They believe in evil spirits, and 
sought to propitiate them by presents of game, fruits, ete. 
They believe that they have as many souls as they feel 
beatings of the arteries in their bodies, besides the princi- 
pal one, which is in their heart, and goes to heaven with 
its god, who carries it thither, to live with other gods 
and they imagine they there live the same life as man lives 
here below. For they do not think the soul to be so far 
immaterial as to be invisible; but they affirm it to_be 
subtile, and of thin substance, as a purified body ; and they 
have but the same word to signify heart and soul. Other 
souls, not in the heart, reside in the forest and by the sea- 
shore; the former they call Mabouyas, the latter Oume- 
ee They believe they go after death to live in 
certain fortunate islands, where they have Arrowak slaves 
to serve them, swim unwearied in placid streams, and eat 
of delicious fruits. . . . Of the thunder, God’s voice, 
they are extremely afraid. They were prone to leave their 
houses (huts) after the death of an inmate. _ It is related, 
that a young Carib, having been converted to Christianity 
and taken to France, where he was shown many strange 
things, at which he showed no astonishment, returned to 
his tribe, threw off the clothes of civilization, and painted 
his body with roucou, becoming as wild a savage as be- 
fore. . . . Asto the division of labor, the men made 
the huts and kept them in repair, procured fish and game, 
also labored some in the fields ; the women attended to the 
domestic duties, painted their husbands with roucou, and 
spun the cotton yarn, wove hammocks, etc. They made 
fire by the friction of two sticks, and torches of candle- 
wood.” 

Were it not even that we still have evidence of the 
existence in the Carib area of Indians who dwell here, in 
the continued presence of their descendants, we should 
still be enabled to judge somewhat of the state of their 
civilization by their remains. I have mentioned the exist- 
ence, in the island of St. John, one of the Virgin group, of 
rockcarvings; near the other extreme of the Caribbean 


— Se 


Chain, in the island of St. Vincent, in latitude 13 gos 
01 

5 degrees father south, are several of these strange —— 

L) OES 


I have seen some half-dozen of these petroglyphs, in 4 
island, which I visited three and fifteen years ago. "1 


in the island of Guadeloupe, in latitude 16, are 
: SP Ver 


others of similar character. The incised figures rebenes 
rudely, heads adorned with plumes, and other Character 
are found which cannot be adequately described. Thee 
petroglyphs are indubitably of Carib origin. being “ir 


only within the Carib area; and so far as | am aware, fey 
if any similar, have been seen in the larger islands 
characters do not rise to the dignity of hier: gly phies 
ideographs, have no coherent sequence or i 
a general resemblance. I[t would be interesting Mv é 
all these and submit them for study to a competent ; 
of ethnologists, but I doubt if great results . 
eventuate. 

More abundant and conclusive in their testimon, 
the numerous minor objects of Carib art and workma, 


Are 


which have been, from time to time, gathered j, 
varios islands. ‘These remains are in the shape of ols 
jade or jadeite, and serpentine, beautif ily pm 
discoidal and spheroidal stones, battle-axes (these 
canic stone), semi-lunar and crescentic stones. and 
odd shapes as yet unclassified : as axes with notch d} 


horn-shaped. 





Like many natives, they 


It would certainly be germane to inquire into, and ey 
to speculate upon, the origin of the peoples whose » 
Without any prete 


have said) to authorita'ive premises, yet I w 


we have been examining. 
ia Ve 
to offer some facts bearing upon the questior 
humble hope that they may aid in the elucidat 
| problem of the origin of the West Indian Aborigines 
Says the great Humboldt: “ When a continent and 
adjacent islands are peopled by one and the same race, 


may choose between two hypotheses: an emigration fro 


l, wit 


}one,or from the other. The archipelago of ¢ 
| W. L. islands forms a narrow and broken neck of 

| parallel with the isthmus of Panama, and supposed by soa 
geographers to have anciently joined the peningula 
| Florida with the northeast extremity of South America 
| is the eastern shore of an inland sea, which may be 
sidered asa basin with several outlets. . lhe 
landers of Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico and the Bahamas 
were, according to the uniform testimony of the first 
quistadores, entirely different from the Caribs 

The Caribs, in the XVIth. century, extended fron 
Virgin Islands on the north to the mouth of the Orine 
perhaps to the Amazon. Those of the continent 
admit that the small W. I. islands were anciently inhabiw 
by the Arawaks, a warlike nation yet existing 

| Main. They assert that the male Arawak 
| were exterminated, except the women, by the Caribs, wb 
|came from the mouth of the Orinoco. 
| theory, note the analogy existing between the language 
_the Arawaks and that of (some of) the Carib women.” 

| We have seen that historical tradition points towards 
‘the southern continent as their their ancestral abiding 
| place; 'et us make another inquiry. . . . Of the 


animals that constituted their food-supply, nearly all the 


In support ot this 


| mammals were allied to species or genera of the Sout 
American continent; such were the Agouti, Peccary, 
| Armadillo, Oppossum, Raccoon, Musk-rat, the Damb Dog 
| (now extinct) perhaps the Alco, the Yutia and Als 
(of Cuba), and possibly, in the extreme south, a species 
‘monkey. Add to these the Iguana, which is peculiar 
tropical, the many birds, and the fishes, and we have their 
‘entire food-supply of an animal nature; saving that tbe 
Caribs are said to have been anthropophagous ; thoug! 
| doubt if they were more than ritual cannibals at the wort 
We have seen, also, that the present Caribs of Guan 
conform in many respects to those of the islands, and have 
the same characteristics, preserving their ancient dislike ® 
the Arawaks to the extent of positive aversion. It oni} 
"remains to quote from a high authority as to their lingu* 
‘tic affinities, to close this summary of points of resel 
iblance. As to the larger islands being inhabited " 
Indians speaking the same tongue, we many recall that 
Lucayan interpreter served Columbus throughout ™ 
cruisings among the various islands. Says the authori 
| just alluded to, Dr. D. G. Brinton, “ The Arawak stock @ 
languages is the most widely disseminated of any in ©" 
|America. It begins at the south with the Guanas, 0° oe 
| headwaters of? the river Paraguay, and with the base 
‘and Moxos on the highlands of southern Boliv® ® 
| thence extends almost in continuity to the Goajiros pet” 
| sula, the most northern land of the continent. Nor aid 
| cease there; all the Antilles, both Greater and ae 
were originally occupied by its members, and so ¥° * 
| Bahamas, thus extending its dialects to within 4 short ye 
| tance of the mainland of the northern continent, and a 
| forty-five degrees of latitude. Its tribes probably # 
| time oceupied the most of the lowlands of phe 
whence they were driven, not long before the agate 
the Caribs, as they also were from many of the soutbe 
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f the West Indian archipelago. The latter event 
as then of such recent occurrence that the women of the 
idand ( ‘aribs, most of whom had been captured from the 
srawaks, still | spoke that tongue. They were thus the first 
the natives of the New World to receive the visitors 


slands 0 


climes; and the words picked up by 


frou Europe an 
jambus and his successors on the Bahamas, Cuba and 


( 


readily explained by the dialects of this stock. 





Haiti, are 


rhe Carib stock is one of the most extensively distributed 
i ie q 7 


he southern continent. At the discovery, its dialects 


rd on the Lesser Antilles, the Caribbee islands, 


= : on a mainland from the mouth of the Essequibo to 
he Gulf of Maracaibo. 
snd Guiana Caribs can be traced back to the mainland of 
The physical features of the 
They 
a but their 
ckalls are equally brachycephalic and orthognathic. 


All the island, Orinoco, 


sorthern Venezula. 
i< assimilate closely to those of the Arawaks. 

Larius ¢ » 

taller, in the average, and more vigorous ; 


» Caribs have had a bad reputation on account of their 
ropophagous te sndencies ; indeed, the word cannibal is 
, mispronoune iation of their proper name.” 
first heard 
Haiti—canniba, an aboriginal word, mean- 
man-eater ; 


‘And 


Khan), Columbus was of the opinion that these pretended 


An ancient writer says that this word was 


# the coast of 


finding in canniba the word can 


eaters were in reality merely subjects of the great 








something when I was n’t;—and Doctor Hale keeps it up 
just the same as ever.” 

There was a winning sweetness in his face and an un- 
conscious pathos added to his voice because of its weak- 
ness from the cold that had. shut him up all winter. 

“I’ve been kept in a great deal lately; but I’m better 
now,” he said, in answer to my question. “ I’ve just been 
out to look at the flowers, but I can’t walk very far yet.” 
The flowers he meant were those of Boston’s Public Gar- 
dens, not many squares distant from his door. 

“I don’t remember seeing anything of yours. 
have you written?” 

“ Oh, very little. I came up especially to-day to ask 
whether you cared to say anything for publication about 


What 


America’s literary possibilities and prospects in general, 
and perhaps some special word for our young writers.” 

“ Yes, there are some things I'd like to say about that; 
but I’m afraid I can’t talk about it now.’’ His voice al- 
most failed, and he sank back into the chair, nodding his 
head several times, by way of emphasis, as he added 
hoarsely, “I don’t feel like being pumped, or pumping 
myself.” But his eye shone so bright that it seemed as if 
[ could see the fires of youth still blazing up inside. Then 
all at once he started forward with a look of sudden appre- 
hension, exclaiming : 


“ But you ‘re not interviewing me now, are you?” 





Khan of Cathy, who, for a long time, had been scanning 


bose seas of search of slaves.” 


We may deduce, then, from these desultory observa- 


that these people, so different in many ways, and 
with striking resemblances, had a southern origin; 


atthevy were still in the neolithic period, possessing no 


woks, paper, hieroglyphs or ideographs ; 


the rude pet- 


r y 


phs being their nearest approach to the graphic arts ; 
and there was little promise of that extraordinary develop- 


ment of an indigenous civilization on the lines of advance 


lowed by the natives uf Mexico and Central America. 


They seem to have been isolate from every country and 


every contact except in the south. 


DR. HOLMES AT HOME. 


My only visit with Doctor Holmes was not, as you will 
ee, an ‘interview’ in the newspaper sense; but there 
were some things in it that may properly be told. He did 

then feel like talking for idly curious strangers who 
night come upon his words while glancing over their 
norning news; but there are no such strangers to Doctor 
Holmes, to-day, among the American people, sorrow- 
ing because the last leaf of our best literary tree has 


fluttered to the ground. 


My call was made on one of the few hot afternoons of 
ast May, 
the water side of Beacon,’ for the quiet country residence 
he used to speak of with asmile as Beverly-by-the-Depot. 

At the 


before Doctor Holmes had left his city house on 


door a servant, whose 


knew me 
nstantly as one to be kept out unless I had some special 
aim not yet presented, said that Doctor Holmes was 
engaged. But she took up the little note of personal 
troduction I had Doctor Hale, 
anl in a moment re-appeared on the stairs with the 


Autocrat’s gracious command to walk right up into the 
ibrary. 


trained eye 


brought from 


This was behind closed double doors of paneled oak, 
just at the head of the staircase tothe right. Turning a big 
knob | entered, and saw the slight, still dapper form of 
Doctor Holmes, standing by the side of his large flat-topped 
writing-table in the center of the room, books warming its 
walls on either side, and a broad bay-window beyond him, 

king out over the Charles. 

lo convey the full spirit of a talk with Doctor Holmes, 
you must tell everything. Jngénu is the one word to 
express his open manner, the play of every changing mood 


upon his countenance, and his frank, impulsive speech. 


He turned smilingly toward me, with the note still in his 


band, and, see ing an unknown face, a 
‘ppointment fell across his own. 


“Ob, I thought”—and he turned again to glance at 


the note—* J thought it was Doctor Jacob Bigelow’s son.’ 


And then, with a most graceful resumption of courtesy, 
‘But come in, come in.’ 


He stepped back slowly and sat down in a leather- 
bottomed easychair standing in the bay-window with its 
‘ack to the light, rested his elbows on its arms as he held | chet ; 

P Doctor Hale’s note close before his eyes between the ses AB Wilkinson, Alice Rathbone and Rowland Hazard, 
it is a region where 


extended fingers of both hands, and carefully read 


ite. 


feel no chill 


tablished. 


“Doctor Hale—and my very dear classmate James | 


Freeman Clarke ! ”—he said, half to me, and half musingly ; 


and t 

hen in a vigorous tone, “ Those two men have always | 
been 

thorn in my side; because they were always one} Holmes. 


a quick shade of dis- 


through again, while I waited in another armchair oppo- | 
It was so simply and naturally done, that I could | 

| during the moments of probation before the | 
paper barrier was lowered and free communication es-| 


“Because, you know,” he went on, leaning back again 
as I tried to reassure him, “ our talk is all in confidence, 
on account of this letter you bring. I may be able to talk 
with you another time on that subject; but it takes all my 
strength just now to do what I have to do. It takes about 
all my time to acknowledge the receipt of the books that 
people send me, to say nothing of reading them. I don’t 
have time even to open many of them. There are two, 


now, with the wrappers on,’’—pointing to his table, at my 


elbow. “ You did n’t bring those in, did you? No. Well, 
those have come while I was out taking my walk. I've 


had the fortune or misfortune of being so long before the 
public that they send me everything. 
can’t get 


When an author 
anyone else to endorse his book, he sends it to 
me, and wants me to endorse it !” 
I drew up my chair a little, saying, “ Excuse me, 
Doctor Holmes, if I come closer to you, I’m a little deaf.” 
“So am I!” The 
explosive energy, like 


words came out with sudden and 


a boy’s; and, indeed, his quick, 
vivacious interest at every turn of the conversation was in 
itself a sparkling fountain of unconscious hnmor, inde- 
scribably delightful. 

ous mind and active 


which 


Something would start in his vigor- 
memory a fresh train of ideas, on 
he talked ahead with so much charm that | am 
sorry his injunction to be silent prevents the telling of it 
all here. 

But by and by, sinking back, though summoning again 
the emphasis of slowly repeated nods, and forcing out 
each separate word with resolution, he said in a faint 
voice fading to a whisper, “ I can’t talk any more.” 

I felt as though my staying had been cruel, and yet I 
could not force myself to break away while he kept on. 
It was with the hope that has not been fulfilled, of seeing 
him again, that I shook gently the slight, warm hand he 
stretched out toward me from his chair, and said good bye. 


WaLTerR Storrs BiIGELow. 


Among the numerous tributes to Dr. Holmes’s memory, 
we are glad to print the following telegram which arrived 
in Boston on the afternoon of his funeral : 

Sroux Criry, Iowa, Oct. 10, 1894. 
To Dr. Edward Everett Hale: 

The Iowa Unitarian Association assembled at Sioux 
City would add its voice to the chorus of thanksgiving for 
the wisdom and cheer which has come to the world through 
the life and works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Mary A. Sarrorp, President, 
Leon A. Harvey, Secretary. 





Miss Esther Carpenter’s name is affectionately remem. 
bered by all persons interested in the varied and curious 
literature of the Narragansett country. She was an atten- 
tive observer, sympathizing with the lives of the people 
among whom she lived, and because she was always ready 
to make their cares her own she was able to describe with 
singular delicacy their quaint peculiarities. 

The region which 








brings back the memories of such 
people as Roger Williams, George Fox, Philip and Canon- 
of people as unlike each other as Admiral Hager, 


individualism asserts itself, almost of 
course, with sharp outline and vivid color. Such individ- 
ualism gives the special interest to Miss Carpenter’s 
sketches. 

Her friends at Peacedale placed in their memorial Hall 
|on Tuesday a tablet fitly recording their affection for her. 
A sympathetic assembly of friends was present, and letters 
| | were read from some who were far away. No one has 
‘expressed more kindly interest in her than did Doctor 


INCENSE. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
In the sweet woodland ways, and by 
The brook that mirrors clear the sky, 
I find the last dear flowers growing, 
The last blue asters bravely blowing ; 
And, floating in a silver mist 
In opal, rose, and amethyst, 
A golden cloud of incense drifts 
And in the soft air wafts and lifts. 


Balsamic scent of pine and fir 

Salutes the forest breeze, astir 

With birds which leave the empty nest 
And sail away in eager quest 

Of summer in some land afar 

Where yet the glowing roses are. 
Through branches dropping amber leaves, 
Past fields and meadows shorn of sheaves, 
O’er uplands fair, in valleys deep, 

The spicy breaths of autumn creep. 


The-vines are bent with purple bloom 
Of clusters dusky in the gloom, 

And giving back the noontide’s sheen 

In fiery lustre through the green 

And tangled foliage of the grape. 

O perfume rare, and perfect shape, 
Swing wide and free, ye censers fair, 
The year’s best wealth is garnered there. 


Erelong the blue-fringed gentian’s flower 
Will light for us a waning hour ; 

The pink marsh-mallow’s torch will shine 
Upon the swamp-land’s glimmering line ; 
The common path will wave with gold, 
Superb and lavish, bright and bold, 

And wayside hard and fading sod 

Laugh out ere pales the golden-rod. 


From spring to autumn every mile 
Hath known the bliss of Nature’s smile ; 
From spring to autumn, day by day, 


Who would, ‘neath Nature’s roof might pray. 


The earth is but a splendid shrine 

For worship of the One Divine, 

And every plant its censer lifts, 

And every tree its incense drifts, 

Where stream and wood and hill and road 
Thrill to one chord, the praise of God. 


Harper's Bazar. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


THE ROMAN PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


Tacitus: 
nett 


By Frances E. Lord. 


DIALOGUS DE OrATORIBUS. By Charles Edwin Ben- 


ExtTRAITS CHOISIS DES CEUVRES DE PAUL BouRGErt. 
phonse N. Van Daell 
THE CHILDREN'S SECOND READER. By Ellen M. Cyr. 


Doktor LUTHER. B Gastev Wrey tag, With notes and intro- 
duction by Prof. F. P. Goodrich oston: Ginn & Co. 


With the coming of the school year, Ginn & Company 
have put forth a large number of standard and novel 
educational books, which present their varied topics in 
accordance with the most advanced principles of modern 
education. 


By Al- 


The question as to the pronunciation of the Latin 
language finds an expounder in Miss Frances E. Lord, 
Professor of Latin in Wellesley College, who in her little 
volume, The Roman Pronunciation of Latin, presents an 
interesting argument. ‘The questions, Why should we use 
the Roman pronunciation ? and How shall we use it ? are an- 
swered in plain language and without digression. The little 
book quotes from the best authorities on the subject, follow- 
ing in a general way the American understanding of the 
Roman method, with, however, an occasional divergence, 
when that divergence has met the support of competent 
authority. The work is full of ‘ points’ 
have occasion to give instruction in Latin. 


for those who 


In the College Series of Latin Authors, the most recent 
volume is Tacitus: Dialogus de Oratoribus. This volume 
was begun by the late Prof. Lucius Heritage of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, but upon his death, the present 
editor, Prof. C. E. Bennett of Cornell, assumed the work, 
and in order to bring it into accord with the most modern 
ideas, found it necessary to recast the book. Much care 
has been expended upon this little volume in the intro- 
duction, notes and indexes as well as in the text, to pre- 
sent a complete and consistent whole. Much space is 
devoted to the questions of authorship and history and to 
the stories of the characters in the dialogues. 
in particular are especially full and valuable. 


The notes 


Prof. Alphonse N. Van Daell of the Institute of Tech- 
nology has prepared for publication by this firm a series 





of Extraits Choisis des (Euvres de Paul Bourget. 


This 


6 


selection is one authorized by the distinguished author, 
from whose writings a dozen poems are presented and 
about as many prose selections. The latter include a long 
consideration of M. Taine, a number of lighter ‘ Pastels’ 
and a few thoughtful sketches of travel. 
graced with a lettre autographique from M. Bourget. 


The volume is 
The 
book will serve admirably for the introduction of this dis- 
tinguished author to American students of French litera- 
ture. 

Under Miss Ellen M. Cyr’s system of instruction in 
reading, young children take in, unconsciously, as it were, 
information about our eminent American writers and at 
the sare time learn to read. 
The 
Ginn & Company, is concerned 
Whittier. 


will be a very valuable work, though there are small imper- 


It is obviously an excellent 


system. Children’s Second Reader, published by 


with Longfellow and 
In general, used by « well informed teacher, it 
fections. Miss Cyr is unfortunately trying to destroy the 


distinction in sound between long u and ‘double’ o; a 
distinction now but too little observed especially in New 
England. ‘The passage wherein o ‘ plays that he is @,’ 
and with another o is like u in rule should have been left 
out of the bock. 

of 


have just issued an admirable edition of Freytag’s Doktor 


For the benefit students in German, Ginn & Co, 
Luther, together with notes and an introduction by Prof. 
Frank P. Goodrich of Williams College, who has done the 
editorial work. ‘The text is beautifully clear, a desidera- 
tum in such works; the brief story of Freytag’s life is an 
interesting one; the notes are particularly full, and a 
chronological table is appended which will serve as a key 
The 


one which may be recommended to students in German. 


to the place and time of the story. little volume is 


By John H. Walsh. 


Srorigs FOR YounG Reapers. By 
Bass. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 


Mr. H. Walsh, 
Schools in Brookyln, N. Y., has prepared for the use of 


ARITHMETIC IN GRADES. 


NATURE Miss Florence 


John Associate Superintendent of 
common schools a series of arithmetics, or rather a single 
The work, published by D. C. 


Heath & Company, which for convenience is divided into 


arithmetic in three parts. 


elementary, intermediate and higher arithmetics, omits as 
far as possible the ordinary arrangement by topics, substi- 
tuting therefor a division into half-yearly chapters. Rules 


and definitions are eliminated to a considerable exteng 


while a great variety of examples is provided. ‘The higher 
arithmetic presents the elements of rigebra and geometry. 
In the arrangement of the work, it Has been the aim of the 
author to prepare the pupils so far as possible for the 
needs of actual commercial life, and among the many feat- 
ures there may be noted especially the introduction of test 
questions from many sources, the public schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and some of the Civil Service 
examinations. ‘The entire work is symmetrical, presenting 
the different features of oral, mental and slate solutions, 
and seems admirably adapted to its purposes. 

For the benefit of very young students, Miss Florence 
Bass has prepared for these publishers a volume of Nature 
Stories for Young Readers. ‘These are charmingly worded 
descriptions of the homes and habits of many of the 
smaller animals, the wasps, mud and paper building, the 
spiders, the bees and the butterflies, the earth-worm and 
some of the larger animals, the owl, the duck and the cut- 
tle fish, each of which is represented by some nice little 
The book is most attractive and 
instructive, being drawn to a large extent from the per- 


story about its habits. 


sonal observations of the authoress, those selections which 
come from other syurces being in general most carefully 
selected. Especial judgment has been exercised that no 
unattractive matters maybe presented co the youthful 
minds. ‘The book will surely be in great demand by those 
who are 


in need of literature for the instruction of chil- 


dren. 
LABORATORY StupIEsS In ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
Roy C. Cooley. 


First Lessons 1n OuR CountTry’s Hisrory. 
Swinton. Revised Edition. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By William J. Milne. 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 


By Le 


By William 


New York, 


Laboratory Studies in Elementary Chemistry by Prof. 
LeRoy C. Cooley of Vassar College,presents the somewhat 
novel feature of obliging the pupils to note for himself the 
result of the experiments instead of following out a study 
whose every feature has been presented to him in advance 
in the text book. This causes close watch of the experi- 
ments on the part of the pupil, and a careful study of the 
results and equally careful comparison of the same with 
the results of other experiments. The method one 
which is eminently philosophical, but which demanes, it 
would seem, much care and watchfulness on the part of the 


is 


instructor and should not be employed excepting under 


competent supervision. The manual begins first with 


simple experiments in oxidation, in no instance stating the | rather unpleasant people ; not very well brought up. 


outcome of the experiment, but indicating towards what 
particulars the student should watch for results, the note- 
book being from the very beginning a most important re- 
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quisite. With the-advance in the study, the reactions be- 
come more and more complicated, leading up by a pro- 
gression of easy gradients to certain remarks and observa- 
tions on qualitative analysis. ‘The little book can hardly 
fail to have wide application and use in the instruction of 
beginners in this very interesting science. 

The ‘success of Professor Swinton’s First Lessons in our 
Country’s History has been such that the American Book 
Company has just issued a revised edition. This has all 
the excellent features of the earlier editions which was in 
fact the only intermediate work between the child’s history 
and that suitable for the higher schools; the matter here 
presented being such as to give a general view of the his- 
tory of the United States, bringing forward such facts as 
are likely to be of interest to the children, but which are 
not trivial in their nature. ‘The work of revision has been 
skilfully done by the educational department of the pub- 
lishers and the story comes now in enlarged form, being 
brought down to the Columbian year. 


Prof. W. J. Milne, president of the State Normal 
School at Albany, N. Y,, has added to his series of mathe- 
matical text-books a new one, The Elements of Algebra. 
To the pupil, this study lacks often times the interest 
which attaches to some other studies, and the presentation 
of the subject needs all the advantages which can be given 


to it. With this in view, Professor Milne departs from 


the convention arrangement of algebras, and has intro-' 


duced a classification which will arouse interest, although 
it may perhaps be criticised from the purely scientific 


standpoint. He has been careful, however, into this modi- 


fied book to permit no unmathematical ideas to intrude | 


themselves. In the method of presentation he has followed 


that which has proved so successful in the earlier volumes | 2 
the Japanese princes—that you don’t see for a minut 


of the series. 


THe Peart or Inpia. By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston: Hough 

ton, Mifflin & Co 

One of the most recent of the publications of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., is The Pearl of India, by the well known 
author, Maturin M. Ballou. Mr. Ballou is a traveller and 
an observer, and, moreover, he understands how to place 
in the most attractive light the many remarkable things 
which he has seen. This addition to his already long list 


of books of travel is indeed welcome, dealing as it does 


with Ceylon and the Singhalese. This country, so little 


known to us popularly that we have hardly even 
established the spelling of the name of its people, lying 
under a tropical sun with all the favors of nature in lavish 
abundance, forms a pleasant tarrying point for the traveller 
and a brilliant field for the investigator. Into this bright 
country, we are taken under personal supervision by Mr. 
Ballou, who points out to us the geographical features; 
the remarkable Adam's Peak, revered by the devotees of 
three religions, the Hindu, Buddhist and Mohamedan, as 
of special sanctity from having received the impress of 
the foot of Buddha, Siva or Adam, according to their 
respective beliefs; the magnificent forests; the be wilder- 
ing jungles, or the cave temples and superb relics of 
former magnificence. 

Ceylon is a wonderful country, with its marvellous 
flora, even more varied than that of Brazil, where Agassiz 
enumerated more than three hundred kinds of trees to a 
single square mile of forest; its wonderful insects, butter- 
flies rivalling birds in size and the peacock in variety and 
brilliancy of hue; a country where the ants are so vora- 
cious that they will gnaw away the underpinning from 
your house or the roof from over your head, and the 
snakes so active, venomous and bold as to put to rout the 
most fervidly imaginative of temperate zone story-tellers ; 
where the sea yields most brilliant shells, corals and pearls ; 
where the earth gives up to the laborer its treasured gems, 
and where there is perfect rest and happiness, with every 
prospect pleasing, so that Adam, it is said, journeyed 
thither when there was no longer an abiding place for him 
in Paradise. Such is the country, truly ‘The Pearl of 
India,’ to which Mr. Ballou extends an invitation to tarry 


with him in his charming and pleasant book. 

Mr. William T. Adams, now for more than a quarter 
of a century the beloved of American youth, has, at his 
advanced age, begun a new series of war tales: the Blue 
and the Grey Series. The books of ‘Oliver Optic’ are 
delightful memories to the generation now in its prime, 
and probably as full of pleasure for the youth of to-day as 
they were for the youth of ten or twenty or thirty years 
ago. Like many pleasures of youthful days, however, Mr. 
Adams’s book will not stand the test of inspection in the 
light of experience. It is with a sigh as well as a smile 
that one perceives the clumsiness of descriptions which 
one used to find the perfection of story-telling. The boy 
heroes who used to be so fine and dashing, now appear 
It is 
well for an adult to be content with his memories of Mr. 
Adams, not to seek to refresh them by reading his books 
anew. But for the children, that is a different matter. 
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No one who has delighted in ‘ Oliver Optic’ wi)) 
have children deprived of the pleasure of readin 
books. There have been and are books for chi! _ 
by far than those of Mr. Adams, but there 
which quite fills his place. 
welcomed. 


Brother. 


Wish ty 


dren better 


iS nothine 
And so the new series is tp}. 
The first book is called Brother 


It is published by Lee & Shepard. 


W be 


Again: 


Mr. P. S. Newell is amusing with his Topsy 1 
tures. 


ITvy 


The idea of producing a picture that 


+ Tevani 

> : *\narile 

right-side up, represents one thing, and regarded 
} 


. . . Wror 
side up represents another thing, is not new: ; i 
nished the design for advertising cards in days ; 
and once it furnished Mr. Frank R. Stockton with 

n with . 
plot for a story. But Mr. Newell with excellen: my 
presented his pictures in a systematic way: the ,; 
: : : : GE occ. 
right side up begins a story and the inverts: 


Ure 


: , . . a 
finishes it. Further to expound his meaning, My. ¥ 

oP) Sts NCS 
has prepared little couplets, one line for the firs: ; 


t presenty 
Phe 


and the 


tion of the drawing, the other for the second 


ings are as artistic as such things can bx 
. a ad , @ 
exceedingly funny. The change of expression 


in two dots surrounded by circles—being th 


Drod 
produ 


€Ve8 of 5 
Newell's very homely people by turning the other «a 
amazing. 


In some of the pictures you can see at thy 

“ as pia 
what the reverse is going to be; in most you cannor 
most surprising reverses are those of the Britis! 


and of Miss Belinda 


pictures upside down, you cannot, while rx 


l & 


even after you have once seen ; 


—? 
varding 
again in the first position, catch the effect the rev. 
Most of the reverses are at once apparent, | 

one or two—notably the Japanese man ‘in the heg 
then all at once they start out at you. The little book « 
ajoy. The Century Co., New York, publish it 


rHE MAGAZINES. 
From so representative a title as The Bostor 


may be pardoned for expecting high quality in a 


lal 
literar 
way, but the first issue of the new magazine beari 
The r 
Massachuse 
may have historic interest to a few, but acc ompar 


title proves disappointing in this respect. 
article, The Shoe and Leather Trade in 
is by a supplement including the portraits and biogra 
of a dozen prominent leather men, suggests a ttle t 
strongly the mercantile phase of the matte: 
picture and a nice advertisement for five dollars 
well worn topic, The Boston Theatre, is revam; 
Alexander Corbett, Jr.; Mrs. Mary A. Livermor pres 
A Review of What Women Suffrage Has Accomplishe 
a brief story of women’s gymnasiums in this city 
Durant Gymnasium in particular, is given by Miss Hop 
Nary, Director of that institution; and Mr. J. H. Wigg 
contributes the most meritorious thing in the issu 
House with a Name, being the story of Charlotte Cushma 
and her birthplace at the North End. The P 
Sympathy, a novel of a century ago, is the sensat 
feature of the magazine, a novel which at the time 


wer 


publication was suppressed. The magazine is neat 
appearance, although the cover may be criticised, its 
bination of tints not conducing to the legibility of its Tabe 
of Contents or the advertisements. 
The first Chap-Book for this month is 

harmless, with its little articles on poster-collecting 
Mr. Richard Hovey has a hunting song. The 
of the first line of each stanza is repeated. 

Oh, who would stay in door, in door 

When the horn is on the hill 

With the crisp air stinging, and the huntsmen singing 

And a ten-tined buck to kill? 


This repetition, sanctioned by custom, is an excele 
labor saving device for the poet. But it 
effect marvellously, used as it is used here. 
had 4 little idea of its proper he 
refrain of his beautiful song 


weakens | 
Mr. Gi 
use when wrote 
“For we’re to be married to-day, to-day 
Mr. Hovey should study Mr. Gilbert’s poetry careft)- 
for suggestions as to metre, as well as to other this 
The dismal Mr. Percival Pollard has a dreary allegor! 
has been missing from Chap-books of late and one bop 
he was permanently dispensed with, but here he comes *™ 
a long allegory this time, and one doesn’t know what ™ 
means. The Chap-Book has been such a good little 
that one hates to see it tend toward vapidity. 


The fourth number of the Knight Errant comes © 
gether with the announcement of the editors 
periodical has not paid expenses. It is rumored, ho¥' 
that enough subscribers have been found to warras'™ 
continuance of the excellently decorated paper. Wb” 
it will ever take a place in America corresponding 
which The Hobby Horse holds in England, is : 
matter. The contents of this number are rather bright 
The frontispiece is a photogravure after a painting re’ 
‘discovered * in Boston, and supposed by the editor’ ® * 


anourt 
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There is a certain timeliness in a Note on 


a Murillo. 
and what the American artist may learn 


Japanese Art, 2 
therefrom namely, composition in line, in black and white 
- } ’ 


and in color. The author is Mr. Arthur W. Dow. Mr. 
4, T. Knapp gives a translation in prose of the Ballad of 


Urashima, from the Japanese collection known as the 


Manyoshin. A Note on George Wither, by Louise 
tn ‘on Guiney; A Winter Song, by Richard Garnett, 
ind In a Silence, by Richard Hovey, are well worth read- 


NOTES. 
Samuel Harden Church’s Life of Cromwell, after win- 
den opinions from the critics in this country, has 
The English 


which was not published until September 1, was 


nthusiastic reception in England. 
aght up in ten days, and the second edition has already 
in London. 

Messrs. A. Wilde & Co. immediate 
lication Big Cypress, a new book by Kirk Munroe. It 


s suaniied 


announce for 


the story of an Everglade Homestead and deals with the 
if South Florida. 
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same dies. D. C. Heath & ieiben announce also a 
Charles R. Henderson, being according to the announce- 
ment a collection of “topics for reporters of social life, 
novelists, local annalists, travellers, pastors and all stu- 
dents of social science on its descriptive side. Its pur- 
pose is to promote a healthy intellectual curiosity, and to 
secure orderly and adequate accounts of family and com- 
munity life under various conditions.” 


Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, of A Vil- 
lage Tragedy, has written a new work called The Vaga- 


the author 


bonds, which will be published by Macmillan & Co., on 
October 15th. 

Salt’s 
Social Progress, including Dr. Leflingwell’s 


This house announces also new editions of 


Henry 8S. Animal Rights Considered in Relation to 
curious essay 
on Vivisection in America, and of Browning's Asaland. 
Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture, by Otis Tufton 
Mason, of the United States National 
forthwith by D. Appleton & Co. 


in the Anthropological Series, edited by Prof. Frederick 


Museum, is to be 
This is the first volume | I 


Starr, of the University of Chicago. The series is under-| } 





Seminoles Another new juvenile book 

< Dr Butterfly 

Caribees, which the Seribners publish. 
red the 


Bahamas, 


Evgene Murray-Aaron’s Hunters in the 


The author has 


Hayti 


sh knowledge of his subject with a readable style. 


and Jamaica, and combines a 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers are treating the pugnacious 
Mr. J James MeN 
child : 


Phe October number of the English edition 


veill Whistler much as one treats an 
they are making concessions for the 
sake of peace. 
contains this remarkable 
that Mr. 


letter. 


the magazine announcement. 


It is to be hoped Whistles will be pleased with 
the tone of the Nowhere in the letter is there the 
slightest indication that the publishers do not believe all 


he implications Mr. Du Maurier made about the habits of 


Mr. Whistler’s youth; on the contrary, they allude rather 

intedly to the Idle Apprentice : 

to an arrangement made with Mr. J. McNeill Whis, 
London agents, Messrs. Osgood, Mclivaine & Co. 
publ shers of the 

s letter is published: 


Pursuant 


tier DY our 


Aug. 31, 1894. 


Dear S§ Our attention has been called to the attack made 
upon you by Mr. Du Maurier in the novel Trilby, which 
din our Magazine. If we had had any knowledge of 


ference to yourself being intended, 
iitted the pubiication of such 


ensive to you 


as would be 
As it is, we have freely made such reparatior 
We have 


passages 


as iS in our power 


March number 


tory appears in the form of a book, the March num-| lence. He may be ‘mute ’ and ‘inglorious,’ but literature 
shall be so rewritten as to omit every mention of the|has received more harm than good, incontestably, from 
ffensive character, and that the il { ; apresents : ; ; 4 
: ad that the illustration which represents persons who mistrusted themselves Miltons in embryo.” 
1¢ ile Apprentice shall be excised, and that the portraits of 
Joe Sibley in the general scene shall be altered so as to give no The Cobra and Gther Serpents is the title of an illus- 
1¢ to your identity. Moreover, we engage to print and insert | trated article by G. R. O'Reilly, to appear in the Novem- 
nour magazine for the month of October this letter of apology : 


aidressed to you. 


Assuring you again of our sincere regret that youshould have 
publication of ours, we 


sustained the least annoyance in any 
are, yours respectfully, 
J. McNgILL WHISTLER, Esq. 
* Unless in amended form. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Reports of the controversy have, by the way, been spread 


The facts have 


One paper published a story to the 


freely about Paris. 


torted 
torted 


effect 


pers (t he 


Du Maurier to paint his portrait of M. 


Chelsea, now hanging in the Luxembourg de Glasgow.” 


Miss Joanna E 


has written a book about the struggles 


who has been dropped by society. to get back avai +a , : 2 

: bed be 5 aa Tai Aiptlige I jack again. itis having acquired recently some Hebrew manuscripts from 
published by J. Selwyn Tait & Sons. The ishers an- - s , 

ae ; ai os : he publishe rs aM) the East, among them was a small treatise entitled Com- 
nounce in an off-hand way that Miss Wood’s work is about 


as good at times 


tte Bronté and Dickens. 


lhe translation of the Odes of Horace, in preparmg 
} 1 ‘ . . . 
which Mr. Gladstone has occupied his days of retirement, 


8 about ready for publication 


Scribners. 


The fourth volume 

} 

e Messrs. Appleton. 
Charles Scribner’s 

from John March, Southerner. 


W Professor Andrew D. White’s series of articles on T 
arf 


lished forthwith by the Appletons. 


oa 
y Pro essor Lombroso ; : 
‘ass Morrison; Criminal Soc iology, by 


{ ri 10 
me a Social Study, by Professor Joly. 
Many professors and teachers who use the Jones-Mei 
= German Grammar will learn with great interest tk 
tofessor Fay, of Tufts College, has in press with D. 


Hez 

ath & Company, En glish Exercises to be used instead 
those in the book itself by teachers who desire a change 
or s 

wish to use different sets with different sections of the 


of t 


aterials for his book during a long sojourn | 


English edition of Harper’s Magazine, 


we should not 


agreed to stop future sales of the 
of Harper's Magazine,* and we undertake that, 


been curiously dis- 
that 
“M. Jimmie Whistler had been accused by the MM. Har- 
American Baedekers) of having employed M. 


Tom Carlisle de 


. Wood, who lives somewhere in Canada, 


of a young woman 


as that of Hawthorne, George Eliot, Char- 


from the press of the 


of Prof. J. B. McMaster’s History 
the People United States is on the announcement list 


Sons are about to publish in hook 


are of Science and Religion, collected, are to be pub- 
In the excellent crimi- 
gy Series, the publishers have issued Criminal Woman, 
The Juvenile Offender, by Doug- 
Professor Ferri; 


| become better known to intelligent readers 


| Though the books are intended to be of general interest, | , 


—may 


they will in every case be written by authorities who will 





not sacrifice scientific accuracy to popularity. 


The great interest which has of late been aroused in 


the Scandinavian literature, and the correspondingly in. 
Seandinavian lan- 


creased demand for instruction in the 


guage in our colleges and universities, has made the lack 


of a suitable grammar of the Dano-Norwegian language 
At the 


ing number of tourists in 


more perceptible. same time the annually increas- 
Norway has also increased the 
number of those intelligent travellers who wish to familiar- 
ize themselves with the customs, traditions, and litera- 
ture of the country—something that cannot be done with- 
D. C. Heath & Co., 
the month of October a short 
P. Groth, A. 


to all interested in 


out some knowledge of the language. 


Boston, will issue early in 


Danish and 
M., that 


the subject. 


Dano-Norwegian Grammar by 
can be safely recommended 
Too many books! There is great good sense in the ad- 


vice given to amateur authors in the October Scribner. 


«“ Let not a man,” says the writer, “ who can do a particu- 
»| larly good piece of literary work fancy there is any need 
1} at all for him to do it. It will certainly enough be done 


without the need of effort on his part to conquer his indo- 


ber Popular Science Monthly. The author, who has lived 
among snakes in Africa, the West Indies, and various 
other parts of the world, gives many interesting facts, and 
corrects several popular errors concerning the charming 
of snakes, their cataleptic fits, spitting venom, etc. 
The Lipponcott’s are to publish over here the book 
on art by Stacy Marks, R. A., including some drawings by 
the late Frederick Walker Little 
Billee. 
The Harpers have just issued a work called the Sea 
Wolves. 


to the brim of tremendousness. 


In The 





Du Maurier’s 


If the advance notices are to be trusted it is full 


Academy, Mr. M. Gaster announces the dis- 


covery of anew work by Maimonides. He writes that, 


mentary on the Sacred and Profane Names of God in the 


Pentateuch, by Rabbi Moses ben Maimon. The Moses 


ben Maimon is Maimonides. Doubting at first this ascrip- 
tion, Mr. Gaster carefully studied the text, and met with 
quotations from his own Compendium, Guide, and Book 
of Precepts. The references were examined, and found 
to be correct. 


absolute identity of thought and style. 


and explanatory notes. 


the Resulting Union, by J. L. M. Curry. 


The Rev. Charles G. 


gs-| ton, has written a volume of familiar studies, which he call 
vat | As Natural as Life. The book will be published by Jame 


c.| H. West. 


book called Catechism for Social Observation, by Dr. | ly 
writers of the Victorian age, with the purpose of estimat- 
ing anew, in the light of present literary opinion, their 
place in English literature. 


prepared by Horatio F. 
tion. It is 


Jonson, to 


taken in the hope that anthropology—the science of man | jj 


gins. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


continues to be in constant demand. 


In the philosophical explanations there is 
Mr. Gaster is pre- 
paring an edition of this new treatise, with a translation 


In their Heroes of the Nations Series the Messrs. Put- 
nam have in preparation a volume on Abraham Lincoln 
he | and the Downfall of American Slavery, by Noah Brooks, 
and in their Stories of the Nation Series one on The South- 
ern States of the American Union, Considered in Their 
Relations to the Constitution of the United States and to 


Ames, who has succeeded the late 
James Freeman Clark at the Church of the Disciples, Bos- 


Corrected Impressions is the suggestive title of that 
excellent collection of essays written by George Saintsbury, 


has re-examined the works of Thackeray, Tennyson, Car- 


le, Dickens, Ruskin, Trollope, and numerous other great 


Their literary value, however, 


lies not only in the novelty of the plan, but in the original 
insight 
studies. 


which Mr. Saintsbury has contributed to these 


With the Help of the Angels, a novel, by Wilfred 


Woollam, has just been added to the Franklin Square 
Library. 


The biography of the late John Addington Symonds, 
Brown, is on the point of publica- 


coming out in two illustrated volumes. 


Symond’s book, Giovanni Boccaccio as Man and Author, 
is also on the press. 


There is presently to be a Grossart edition of Ben 
appear as a number of the Elizabethan 
sibrary. 

The new Sequel to Looking Backwood, written by 
tabbi Solomon Schindler and called Young West, is pub- 
ished Ly the Arena Company with very wide blue mar 
This is the Arena’s plan for making the printed 
yage less dazzling to one’s eyes. 

A third edition of Bogland Studies has been issued by 
Irish Idylls by the same author aitill 


Miss Barlow’s first 


long story, Kerrigan’s Quality, published in the summer, is 
to appear in a second edition with illustrations which have 
been reproduced from photographs of West Irish scenery 
and peasant life. 


The Harpers call attention to the demi-season toilettes 
forthcoming in the Bazar for October. Sandoz and Chaperis 
are said to have studies of some of Worths’ best costumes. 


A new book on municipal administration, of practical 
interest to every citizen, entitled City Government in the 
United States, by Alfred R. Conkling, formerly an alder- 
man in New York city and a member of the Assembly, is 
published by D. Appleton & Co, 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13. 
Love is fellow-service, I believe. 
Arthur H. Clough. 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14. 
Through all His works abroad, 
The heart benevolent and kind 
The most resembles God. 
Burns. 
Monpbay, Ocroser 15. 
“ife’s but a word, a shadow, a melting dream, 
Compar’d to essential and eternal honor. 
John Fletcher. 
Tuesday, OcToser 16. 
What to-morrow is to be 
Human wisdom never learns ; 
Craft of hand nor wraps nor turns 
What to-morrow is to be. 
Euripides. 
WEDNESDAY, OcTOBER 17. 
Gf every noble work the silent part is best : 
Of all expressions, that which cannot be expressed. 
W. W. Story. 
Tuurspay, Ocrosner 18. 
Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense 
Lie in three words—Health, Peace and Competence : 
But Health consists of Temperance alone ; 
And Peace, O Virtue, Peace is all thy own. 
Pope. 
FRIDAY, OcToBER 19. 
One should our interests and our passions be, 
My friend must hate the man that injures me. 
Pope. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 





There is a fascination about a matinée the evening 
always misses. The contrast from the commonplace glare 
and hurry of daylight to the half gloom of the theatre is 
greater and stimulates the fancy with suggestiveness of 
good things to come. The 


world it hides seems the real world; and besides you are 


The curtain means more. 


always sure of a pretty good seat even at the last moment 
and you can slide comfortably into it without remembering 
that you have left your latch-key at home, and that the 
maid will surely leave if you ring her up. 

You get such a good performance, too, at the first 
matinée of a production. The actors realize that the after- 
noon audience must be as successfully catered to as the 
evening house, if the piece and players are to be a big go. 
And the first matinée is the time to make an impression. 
Besides, by Wednesday afternoon the enthusiasm and 
heart of the first night come back. Tuesday evening every 
one was unnerved by reaction from Monday, and best 
effort was impossible. Good notices Tuesday had made 
folks feel as if in a way the fight was over and won. Bad 
notices had made folks too discouraged to feel anything 
worth while. But by Wednesday afternoon they all settle 
down to real work, and the actors set their efforts towards 
‘a long run.’ 

Few actors can do a part full justice till it has been 
played a little. By Wednesday afternoon the leading man 
knows just where 
there are ‘tears in The leading lady 
has had time to come to an understanding with her train 
as to its conception of the business of the piece, and can 
act accordingly. All these influences give value to a first 
matinée production. 

Besides, if you have read the Tuesday papers, you 
know what to think of the piece. 
all the critics you have not found some opinion you feel 
like adopting, it is not because there was not variety to 
choose from; and it gives zest to the performance if, hav- 
ing read the papers, you are able to take sides with Mr. 
Clapp about it, or find fault with the Transcript, or 
wonder what the Herald was thinking about. 

I think, too, the ushers are nicer at a matinée. They 
gird on their manners for the benefit of the Matinée Girl 
of whom they read. And even if you are not a Matinée 
Girl, you get the good of it. Sometimes I think the 
orchestra tootles nicer, too, and the leader looks around 
more often. The other women are not so much engaged 
entertaining their escorts to keep them from going out, 
that they can’t admire your new hat, and you can eat 
chocolates and take the pattern of the sleeves in front of 
you, and do lots of thing you can’t in the evening. 

Not since Rosina Vokes of dear, dear memory, has any 
‘train-dance ’ been so catchy, so pretty, so full of camara- 
derie of girl and train, as is Helen Dauvray's firelight 
dance in Act 2 of That Sister of His. One really has no 
chance to notice that Mr. Mandeville’s toes are always in 
the right place too. 1 wish Miss Dauvray would make.a 
point of throwing away her champagne instead of drinking 


‘they ought to laugh,’ and whether 
a speech’ or not. 


At any rate, if among 








it in that act; I am sure the tipsy scene following would 
‘go’ the better if emphasis were so given to the fact that 
it is really only a ‘ pretended tipsy’ and not a really one. 
And I wonder why she does uot sing the little French 
song to the people on the scene, for whom she is supposed 
in the play to do it. Singing it to the audience makes it 
a ‘specialty ’ sort of thing, and ‘arrests the action of the 
piece,’ as the critics say. If she sang it at and for Breezy 
and Tuttle and the rest, she could get more out of it for 
herself, and the scene would go that much better because 
the other people would have something to do. It never 
helps either play or star to have just the star ‘doing 
things’ and the folk, who in the nature of things according 
to the scene would be actively interested, sitting around 
being conscientious and not ‘ interfering by private busi- 
This 
Hasn't Miss Dauvray an adorable ar’n’t- 
you-awful-glad-I’m-here smile ? 

What a fine old Hands-Across-the-Sea melodrama it is 
the And 
another Jack ; | wonder how many Jacks he has played 


ness,’ as the stage manager says. is not criticism, 


it is suggestion. 


at Bowdoin Square. John Mason playing 


besides himself. He has thickened a little, because he 
stoops some, and he keeps his big eyes down, and all that 
cheats his stage Jack of a good deal the real Jack might 
give him; but it remains that there is not an actor to-day 
who reads melo-dramatic lines more effectively, or who 
can put so much that is genuinely lovable and whole- 
hearted into a melo-dramatic hero as can John Mason. 
with 
It is 


this tenderness, and the suggestion that the girl with whom 


Nor another man who ‘ makes love’ to his heroine 


more gentleness and tender passion than does he. 


he is in love embodies for him all that he feels good and 
sacred, that makes his love-making so ‘ perfectly beautiful,’ 
as the girl in front of me said. ‘That his face was grave, 
when he took his calls, and that ‘conscientiousness ’ helped 
out his ‘ spirit’ in the part, is likely enough. That means 
that you must be free with your hands and cheer up the 
old friend with the heartiest expression of the favor we all 


feel. 


hurts a player. 


Genuine applause is good for almost anything that 
Even if it may not cure. Remember 
that, kind folk in front, always, please. 

Miss May Wheeler, the heroine of the piece, has the 
rare charm and beauty of womanliness in face, bearing 
and method. It is not the usual stage-picture face. It 
made me rage, too, when more than usual earnestness once 
pushed her beyond the power of tier voice, that the house 
Ah! if you knew, you folk in front, 
what a laugh like that tears right out of the heart of the 


player, you wouldn’t; and if you knew the soldier's cour- 


forgot its manners. 


age it takes to ‘play above the laugh’ and ‘carry the 
scene’ in spite of it, you would all get up and take your 
hats off when it is done as pluckily as Miss Wheeler and 
Miss Fernandez did it that time. 

I wish I had space to enthuse as much as I want over 
the dear great big wholesome Kittie Marshall of Amelia 
Summerville. Who else has the big-hearted, overgrown 
baby—please don’t mind that I put it that way Miss Sum- 
merville—directness and enthusiasm she has? It is as big 
a treat as a draught of country milk from a deep delft mug 
with a slice of crisp brown bread to top off. 

Of all 
sauce-boxes the stage and stage life ever produced, was 
there ever a more delightful one than Marie Jansen? And 


the provocative, good-hearted, brown-berry 


have you noticed she is a great favorite with women 
always. I know of no one else who could skip out of the 
screen-thing in that Well-Good-Gracious! red costume! 
and not shock the women; but she does not shock them. 
They gasp and say, “ Isn't she just too cute!” I 
believe it is cuteness, though. 


don’t 
It is the genuine good- 
humored gamin-like impishness of her that makes anything 
she does delightful. She seems to do whatever she does 
for the lark of it—and think mighty little of herself while 
she does it. Please don’t say [compare her to Duse when 
I say I know of no one else so absolutely unvarnishedly 
natural in method ; she actually seems to invent the lines 
herself out of the situations, so apparently ‘ natural’ is her 
reading. That the reading is at the same time invariably 
effective means that it isn’t mere ‘naturalness’ but down- 
right good acting. May she always have as good luck 
with her plays as this last time. 

And to think Glen McDonough was a school boy a little 
time ago. Very little. Maybe you think that is ‘news- 
paper talk.’ Itisn’t. I know. Hope Ross, whose second 
season | believe it is, has improved vastly in ease and 
naturalness. And she is so pretty. How nice, too, that 
her yellow hair grows that way all itself. If you doubt it 
a moment, because of its prettiness, just remember that 
curly-yellow-headed brother of hers who did such good 
work last season at the Grand Opera House. 

No good stopping to say how good Miss Jansen’s 
company is. She enjoys her work too much to want 
to do it without good people to help. And who in America 
could be better than Bond, for instance? Why isn’t he 
starring and generally recognized? He has the same 
right Mansfield has. Only I should hate to_spare him out 





of Drexel Day. Altogether, folks who see Miss Dyes, 
need not think the money they have paid for the ticker 
can cover the treat they get. That is a mistake folk ts 
front are apt to make. 

I hope you are all going to see the Frohman Com 
in The Amazons. 


pany 
And It wi 
do your hearts good to see what a lot of delight Mice 


You can’t help liking it. 


Cayvan gets out of her chance to be herself as a comediay 
Oh, there are many and many actresses ‘dying’ for 1 
and ‘crying’ for you, who could laugh adorably for you 
plays and managers would only let them now and the: 

SHERIDAN 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


The 281st corporate meeting of the Boston Scienris 
Society was held on Tuesday evening, this being the firs 
these meetings for the season. Dr. John S. Flagg present) 
a paper of a biological turn, a consideration of the de vel 
ment of man, the lecture being illustrated by numer : 
excellent lantern views and diagrams which gave added 
value to the words of the speaker. The lecture js sali’ 
a portion of the story of anthropology, and through this } 
related to several papers already presented to the Sov\ 
by the same gentleman, The Antiquity of Man, The © 
of Thought, and others. 

The course of Nature as shown by evolutio 
simple forms to the complex, and it is desirable to « 
whether in his development man follows the sam 
To determine this, let us consider first the different for 
of life and then see whether there may not be in em 
man a like development. 

The simplest form of life which we have discovered 
a sea-slime, not very different from the ooze at the botto, 
but 


grow and to reproduce its kind, this latter by the ver 


of the ocean, which is endowed with the ability to 


simple process of the breaking off of portions, each 


which is endowed with the characteristics of the parent 
Above this comes the ameba, in which there is a nucleus 


the whole organism being capable of motion through flow 


ing, and which, to assimilate its food, literally flows its 
whole body about this food. 
These cells get their nutrition directly through contact 


with the objects which they consume, and presently w 
find cells in which the outer portions cater to the 


ties of the inner matter. In these the growth of th 


stance is as the cube of the diameter, while the 

which supplies nutriment increases only as the squar 
hence, to keep up a healthy growth, more surface is need 
and the cells divide, each one having all the characters 


the original, and they go on multiplying and in many for 
the 
some cells are exterior and others interior, a differentiat 


a growth into colonies follows. In colonies, wher 
begins, the outer cells being sensitive to the impressions 
or vibrations of the outside world, and the inner ones car 
ing only for those matters which directly affect the life 
the colony. Specialization by environment plays a ver 
large part in the development of these cells, and as t 
organism or colony of cells becomes more complex, th 
differentiation in the offices of the different kinds of cells 
becomes the more marked. As this development becomes 
more marked, sex begins, and every new being can lx 
traced back to the union of germs of opposite sex. 

The simplest of the animals in which there is modifica 
of the 


two-layered animal. 


tion cells seems to be that which is known as th 
In this there are, as its name 
cates, two layers of cells, the exterior being smailier and 
quickly changing, and the inner ones larger and mor 
sluggish. 
layered animal, each of the previous layers having been 
divided, and all of the layers of cells show differences 
between themselves due to the work which they ar 
expected to perform. Then come the more complex forms 
Biology shows that in the earliest stage of his existence 
as an individual, man in embryo is ameeba-like, and in fact 
the ameba-like structure may be now seen in all of the 
Presently th embry 


The next step is the development of a four 


cells of which we are composed. 
presents the features of the two-layered structure, then th 
four-layered animal, and so on, developing gills, disposing 
of them again, and passing through many other modifica 
tions. 

The animals of the earth, all of them, are developments 
to different extents of the same common in th 
lowest forms of life. 
ment at different points. 
jelly, or as the ameeba, or as the animals with two or 10" 
layers of cells, or as the fishes with gills; they have 0% 
risen above this condition, but man has. It is true that * 
the animals are not represented in the developmen! 
man, for the lines upon which they have developed hav 
been numerous and varied; but, on the other hand, #! ' 
the different conditions or stages of growth of man in the 
embryo have representatives among the animals which are 
known to us. 

It is not to be asserted, as some have believe: 


ancestors 
They have arrested their develofr 
Some exist now as a formes 


of 


1, that 
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. aM actually descended from the ape, but rather that 

pa wt have a common ancestor among the simplest forms 

— and that the ape represents one stage of the de- 
opment of man. Thus have we followed up the story 

; as from the simplest forms of life to the present com- 
oated individual that he is. 
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itz School of Languages, w 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FrencH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


w 





Flagg, some 


©S) 


Of the stages of development noted by Dr. 
twenty were dwelt upon, the animals repre- 


nineteen or 
o¢ them were shown on the screen, and many com- 
rative drawings were exhibited and discussed. 





Literary Boston was most pleasantly introduced to the 
-& of Dr. Owen on the Bacon cypher, at the meeting of | ™ 

work Vv! i ¢ 

‘oe Ymerian Club on Monday last. The occasion was 


f exceeding interest, for the topic was new and the 


ol 


‘kers delightful; and, besides, rumors of the seope of 


» Owen's work have attracted much attention to it. 


ves, E. Orr Williams was the first of the speakers, who in | a 
‘shed address sketched the life and environment of 


peare and of his contemporary, Sir Francis Bacon, 


*. Akt . 
¢ a dainty introduction to the spirited remarks of 


esenuin 


Ma « Henry Craige Dane. This was a brilliant effort, 


ful | 


» whom there is but a single side to the question. 


ess 


mblic speaker and the shrewdness of the skilful 
awvyer, 
» story reads like a fairy tale, that many hundred pages 
print should have been cunningly hidden by the author 
, series of plays, works and poems, to which are affixed 
» names of several different men, and that a means of 
ravelling the riddle should have been so cunningly con- 
valed that it has lain undiscovered through all this time, 
e method of deciphering is, it is said, a simple mathe 
atical one, so much so that during the illness of Dr. 
Owen, one of his lady clerks continued the work and reeled 
f some hundred pages or more of the concealed work. 
Nor was William Shakspeare without his defenders at the 
meeting, who, loth to give up the cherished idol of three 


indred years, lent added interest to the occasion by their 





remarks. 


r 
! 


iy 





Mr. Curtis Guild, president of the Bostonian Society, 
resided at the meeting in the Old State House, Tuesday 
ifternoon. The report of the secretary announced that 
the Society had received, among other gifts, a daguerrotype 
f Charles Sumner, taken in 1853, the first picture for 
the hatchment of the Willard 


were also 


h the statesman sat, and 


amily These members elected: Lawrence 


lueker of Boston, Mrs. Frances Erving Weston of Rox- 


wry and Gardner A. Churchill of Boston. A paper on 
Early Boston Streets and Highways, will be read by Mr. 
W, 


Tuesday afternoon. 


Ernst at an adjourned meeting to be beld next 


The 108th meeting of the Committee on New Members 
fthe General Theological Library, was held on Wednes- 
lay at 6 Mt. Vernon Street, Frank Goodwin, Esq., presid- 
The secretary announced the acceptance of Robert 


C. Ogden, Philadelphia, as an annnal corporate member. 


ng 


lhe following persons were elected as annual members: 
ey. O. F. Davis, Plymouth; Messrs. Edwin D. Mead, 
John and Frank C. Fox. 








lhe Society of Arts held its first regular meeting for 
the present year in the Walker Building, Institute of 
lechnology, Thursday evening. Mr. Frederic E. Ives, of 
Philadelphia, gave a demonstration of Composite Helio- 
tromy, including triple lantern projection, the photo- 
iromoscope, and permanent color-printing. 





The World’s Fair. 

Austen’s Scenograph, which has installed itself in the 
Vasino Building just above Berkeley Street on Tremont, 
appeals to two classes of people—those who went to 
Chicago last year and those who did not. The former 
may pass many pleasant minutes in reviewing the scenes 
vi their perambulations; while to the latter there has been 
nothing presented which can give them half so clear an 
idea of the geography and appearance of the exhibition 
grounds with its many buildings. 
From a point of view some six or eight hundred feet 
above the lake, the spectator looks down upon the water- 
'ront of Jackson Park. The real waters, which are 
woken into gentle ripples, bear sailboats and steamers, 
and the great Manufacturers’ Building, with its quarter of 
a mile of frontage, is a prominent object. This building, 
the Peristyle, the Wooded Island, the many structures 
within the grounds and the great Ferris Wheel in the 
Midway, are models. The thickly populated district near 
at hand, the more distant kensington and the wide 
*xpanse of Chicago’s unimproved land are represented 
‘trough the medium of the painter’s art, model and paint- 
being skilfully combined to secure the most life-like 

and pleasing effects. Aside from the artistic merit of the 
painting itself, there are some beautiful effects introduced ; 
the twilight and sunset phases of the park, with all the 
grandeur and georgeonsness of an American sunset; and 
then there is the park by moonlight and at night, with its 
hundreds of buildings illuminated with electric lights. The 
lecturer who explains the many features of the great Sceno- 
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EMAGronS 


surpassed for comfort and health. 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating, 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. 


Mass. Institute of Technology, for business and for 
college. 


work. 
Drill for boys. 


eo 


HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 


graph was high in authority in the council of the Exposi- 


Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 


For the higher education of young women. Building un- 
Twenty-tive acres — twelve 
Classical and general 
Year com 


fv 


1enCces Sept. 12, 1864. Apply to 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. , 
1 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial care for health 
nd for individual needs. Thorough preparation for the 


Special students received into all classes. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
Instruction is given in Sloyd. There is Military 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 


Institute of Arts, t 


162 Boylston St., Boston. 
Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 





Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient | 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 


DIKECTORS: i 
M. 8. DEVEREUX 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


C 


vear of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention ww Life Studies, Portraiture and Lllustrating. Deco- 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ac- 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time, For 


circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 








ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHuRMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 





5 ioe Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 
THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
By JOHN 8. CLARK. 

Price @ cents. 
For full information in regard to these and other publ 
cations on Art Instruction, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
46 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


P RIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more t'an 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Tei :is 


asonable. Address. 
ee a ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
A™ ERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
specialty 


Posse Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
lo Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M.G., 
23 Irvington St... Boston, Maas. 


and Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 


THE Highl 








, that Non,and his facts and figures are authoritative. 








 Cniliata Mi 


For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 


to the training of young boys. 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 


regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit o1 
p 


| Wednesday, Sept. 13. 


received at any time. 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 


Sept. 14th, 1893. 
reputation. 


culture, 


litary Academy, 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 
Seventieth year 
ill begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
est ofthe Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 


best schools of the East. 


Growth since reorganization remarkable, the numbe: of 


boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 


Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 


buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Cavre- 
il supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
Conducted on a strict military 


ome-like. 


Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata 


logue address the Rector, 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 





PUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 
This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
Practica] 


leasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
aking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 


For turther information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, " Academy, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Llustration, by pen and NEW LONDON, N. H. 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music | 41st Year. 


One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ngs in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
$200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
A tine gymnasium. The 


Stenog - 


ART SCHOOL ciality. Send for a catalogue. 
INSPFRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross | — Rev. GEORGE W. GILE. President ad Interim. — 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, ee Academy, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The lith 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 
No pains will be spared to maintain its high 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogue- 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
A * 


OICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History. 
etc. For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 
HICAGO Musical! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mazied free 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900 
Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 
OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
i31 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals, 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


of Yale 











Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


HOwARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


Bro4p 





A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 





JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master, 








HORACE MANN WILLARD D. 8c., Principal 
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Corticelli Filo Silk 
This variety of Wash Silk is popular on account of 
high lustre and beautifu! dyes. Being loosely twisted, 
the best way to buy It is on spools, which keep the silk 
clean, and prevent shop wear and fraying. In this way 
you save time and money by avoiding waste and in- 
convenience, at the same time improving your work 
manship. Coriicelli Filo Silk is put up on spools or in 
skeins as buyers prefer. Awarded the Gold Medaj 
and Special Diploma of Za 
Honor at the California 
~  glrmaamamaeay Exposition, 











“Florence Home Needlework” for 1894 '\s 
now ready. Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new de 
signs ; Knitting,Crochet and Correct Colors for Flowers. 

Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will mail you 
the book, 96 pages, 90 illustrations, 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. | 


MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Having secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR-MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 


WALL PAPERS 





FOR SEASON OF 1894. 
The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 


EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, ° BOSTON. 


Next Door to Washington Street. 


Magnetic Physician 
ETTA JEWETT, 


87 Boylston St., - - - Boston, Mass. 


Men and their Clothes. 


A woman knows just where she can 
ret the most for her money; men are 
different. A man will go and pay 
$65 for a suit of clothes, when he can 
get the same thing next door for 


S35. 


Now how can a $65 suit be made for 
$35? Well, this is the way I do it. For 
twenty years I was in the wholesale 
woolen and trimming business, and was 
a large importer. This gave me expe- 
rience and acquaintance, two enormous 
money-savers. 

I’ve just got some beautiful goods for 
spring and summer, Martin, Crombie 
and Laverten Vicunas, Carr’s Covert 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, London 
trousering and French vestings. I 
have some fine American makes, too, 
and one of the best cutters in Boston. 
Come in and let me show you how 
much you can save. 


E TAILORING 
Se Jos, D. Eims. 
just Below 


172 Washington St., "gi Bee 


Opposite Joel Goldthwait’s. 


Send for Catolog of 
HORT-HAND books and helps 


ELF-TAUCHT (for self-instruction 
by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, te 
The Phonographic Institute Co.. Cincinnati, O. 





| 











LOVERS STILL. 
BY MAGDALEN ROCK. 

His hair as wintry snow is white; 
Her trembling steps are slow; 

His eyes have lost their merry light; 
Her cheeks, their rosy glow. 

Her hair has not its tints of gold; 
His voice, no joyous trill; 

And yet, though feeble, gray and old, 
They’ re faithful lovers still. 


Since they were wed, on lawn and lea, 
Oft did the daisies blow, 

And oft across the trackless sea 
Did swallows come and go; 

Oft were the forest branches bare; 
And oft, in gold arrayed, 

Oft did the lilies scent the air, 
The roses bloom and fade. 


They’ve had their share of hopes and fears, 
Their share of bliss and bale, 

Since first he whispered in her ears 
A lover's tender tale; 

Full many a thorn amid the flowers 
Has lain upon their way; 

They’ ve had their dull November hours, 
As well as days of May. 


But firm and true through weal and woe, 
Through change of time and scene, 
Through Winter's gloom, through Summer's | 
glow, 
Their faith and love have been; 
Together hand in hand they pass 
Serenely down life’s hill, 
In hopes one grave in churchyard grass 
May hold them lovers still. 





Chambers’s Journal 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


“It is not generally recalled,” says the 
Philadelphia Record, “ that Thomas Dunn 
English, the author of the world-famous 
song, Ben Bolt, is a native of this city and 
a graduate of the University of Pennsy] 
vania. Just now, at the age of seventy-five, 
he is enjoying a renewal of his early laurels 
in the prominence given to his song in the 
pages of Trilby, the most popular novel 
of the day. 
the 





He is a member of (¢ ongress 


from Newark (N. J.) district, 


1s still | 
hearty and well preserved,jand is likely to | 
carry the memory of the long slumbering | 
Alice far into the twentieth century.” 


con 
secration of Bishop Whittaker (Episcopal) 
of Philadelphia will be observed on the 30th 
inst. It is expected that the event will be 
one of the most notable in the history of 
the Episcopal Church. 


i 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 


| 
| 


Thomas O. Boggs, who acted as guide to 
General Fremont, the ‘ Pathfinder,’ and 
who also served as a scout for General 
Scott, in the Mexican War has just died. 

The Philadelphia Record says that Gen. 
Daniel H. Hastings, the Republican candi- 
date for governor of Pennsylvania, pos 
sesses a memory for faces and names that 
is nothing less than marvelous. As adju- 
tant-general of the state, in his many cam 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 


ledgeville. 





paign tours, and in his business relations, | 
he has been brought into contact with great | 
numbers of persons, and to a friend he re- 
cently remarked that he believed he could | 
call 60,000 people by name. To most peo- | 
ple 600 names would be a burden on the | 
memory, but the general carries his sanee| 
with an ease that astonishes his friends. 


| 
. - -'Y | 
Miss Margaret Eleanor Tupper, a daugh- 

ter of the poet Tupper, has just died in| 
London. 


John Sartain, the eminent artist of Phila- | 
delphia, who will be eighty-seven years of 
age on October 24, vividly recalls the time 
when the traffic between Philadelphia and 
New York was confined to stage coaches | 
and canal boats. 


pastor of the Wilberforce Memorial Church | 
in Birmingham, England, is a negro. 


Miss Annie Reynolds of North Haven) | 
} out. 


Conn., who is to be the first world’s secre” 
tary of the Young Women’s Christian As- | 
sociation, is a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege,and has been a special student in 
Yale. Her headquarters will be in London. 


A story is told by the Venetian painter, 
Ziem, in regard to Corot and the new French 
president, Casimir-Perier, who was a close 
friend of the painter’s. He wished to buy 
a Corot that caught his fancy, and the | 
painter offered to give it to him—on one} 


| 1847, made the first suggestion in reference 


stands up, and he is six feet and one inch 


| The fourteen charter members of the chap- 


| patriots. 
The Rev. Peter Stanford, the popular | 


| tionary War. 


OCTOBER 13, tmp, 





| 
condition, that he should pay the butcher's | 
bills of friend Millet. | 
“ Done,” cried M. Perier. When the bills 
were looked up they amounted to 46,000 
francs. 


and baker's his 


They had been running twelve 


years. Nevertheless, M. Perier made a 
good investment. His Corot is to-day 


worth thrice the sum, 


The late Don Pio Pico, the last Mexican 
governor of Alta California, has just died 
at Los Angeles, and was governor when 
California was ceded to the United States. 
He came of an old Spanish family, and was 
once the owner of Jeagues of land and tens 
of thousands of cattle, but in his old age he 
them all, and died at 


lost ninety-three a 


poor man 
U ord 
the most 


Breadalbane, who is said to have 
Scotland, 


along 


magnificent estate in 


can ride one hundred miles the 


Argyleshire coast, without setting foot off 


his possessions. 


The leading candidate for the office of 


secretary of the new governor of Georgia 


is a woman, Miss Ellen J 
Miss 


Mil 


Dortch owns and edits a 


Dortch of 


| newspaper, the Milledgeville Chronicle, and 
ris said to be « apable and fully equal to the 


duties of the office to which she aspires. 
Sweden 


said to be the only European monarch who | 


King Oscar of and Norway is} 


accepts the Darwinian theory. 


A western bishop of the Episcopal 
Church says that the success of the church’s 
the far West Is 
largely due to the munificence of Cornelius 


Vanderbilt. 

Great preparations are being made in 
Sweden for the celebration on December 9 
of the 300th anniversary of the birth of 


missionary operations in 


Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden's great and 
famous ruler, whose sword carried him al 
most always to victory King Oscar has 
issued a proclamation regarding the cele 
bration 


William 


Army, who is in 


Gen the Salvation 


Halifax, N.S., 
about sixty-six years of age, and is as active 


and vigorous as many men of thirty 


Booth, of 


to day . is 


The Chicago Herald says that the father 
of the Weather 
Increase A. 


Bureau Service was 
Lapham, a modest and retired 
but ripe scholar, who lived in Milwaukee 
He was the first to note by telegraph the 
progress of the wind currents and storms, 
and to predict their appearance in specified 
neighborhoods. On the strength of a 
weather dispatch from Omaha in 1869 or 
thereabouts, he announced the first storm 
on Lake Michigan that ever was heralded 
twelve hours in advance of its arrival. The 
first work of the Weather Bureau was under 
his charge in Chicago. 

A monument has been erected at Buda- 
pest in memory of Semmelweiss, who, in 


to antiseptic methods in surgery. 

The Rt. Rev. Isaias Seba, Abbot of the 
Monastery of Mount Lebanon, is now in 
this country soliciting aid for the oppressed 
Catholics of the Holy Land. 

James Brown of Bellinton, W. Va., has a 
beard which trails on the ground when he 


in height. 

Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont has been 
elected president of a new chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
which has been formed in Los Angeles, Cal. 
ter represent many famous Colonial 
At the opening session tea was 
brewed in camp kettles that were used by 
Washington and Lafayette in the Revolu- 


man was neither a Catholic. 


| by constantly 


| ten drops to a teaspoonful 





Paderewski’s hair is said to be falling 


Solomon Jones Homer of Bennington, 
I. T., the Choctaw valedictorian of Roanoke 
College, Va., in 1893, has entered the Har- 


vard Law School. 


An instance of German red tape is ver 








over his list of religions, but coulg 


find 
pigeon-hole for Christianity. 


if 
and as #4, 
nor a mem 
of a Protestant denomination 


ere w asa 
great struggle. 


There is more catarrh in ¢ 
the country than all other 
gether, and until the last fey ms 
supposed to be incurable ee > 
many years doctors prono l te ot 
disease, and prescribed lox : 
failing to 
treatment, pronounced it ir 
has proven catarrh to be a 
disease and therefore r: quires 
treatment. Hall's Catarr] 
tured by F. J. Cheney & C 
is the only constitutional « 
ket. It is taken interna 


5 Ss tins 


S@ ases 


ll re 


on the blood and mucuous s 
system. | hey otter ons 
tor any case it fails to cure 
culars and testimonials. <A 
F. J. CHENEY & CO 
ha Sold by Druggists, 75 


FOR OVER FIFTY 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
used by 


YEARS 
SOUTHING SYRUP has 
millions of mothers 

It soothes the child, s 


allays all pain, cures wind co 


teething. 





emedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five ¢ 
" . 
bottle. Sold by all drugwist 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Woysto, 
SOOTHING SYRUP. 
ne 





ICED HUB PUNCH 
Is Deliciou Reft 


Particularly acceptable in 

It contains the right i | 
right proportions, Saves expr 
nip when fatigued is restfu 


ngredient 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers 
gists and Wine Merchants every ere 

Beware of tradesmen who offer you s 
tutes, which are likely to disapp ( 
and insist on having 


HUB PUNCH. 








The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the materia! usec B 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by we 


The (a 


Modern | Lacitlerine 





ARK 


— FOR— 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Soli 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 
Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. | Every Bottle Warranted 
All Dealers, 25c. 





G. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Mas 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANT. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 
LIABILITIES 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT | es 4 
issued at the old life rate premium. . 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paic Ur” 
policies. ae! 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the 
surrender and paid-up insurance vaiues bt” 
the insured is entitled by the Massache 
Statute. Re 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any 4 


seis 


wet 


| on application to the Company’s Othe 
| BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. as 
WM. B. TURNER, Ast 


To Ladies, Travellers in Boslil. 


corded by the Berlin Neueste Nachrichten. | A lady, weil informed asto the anti’ 


A Munich Citizen came to the registrar of 


Being asked as to his religion he declared 
himself a Christian. The official looked 


. ‘ | sonally to the interesting historica 407 
births to report an addition to his family.| the city. She is recommended 5 


Boston, will be glad to accompany ! — 
the ediwr 
this paper. 

Address, C, street 


Commonwealth Odice, 120 Tremont ° 
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dn 
id ng 


Mber 


Vas a 


board, 


sf Solid 
jury: 
Farrciel, 














street 
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BOS LON CO MMON WEALTH, 








local and general, 


Obesi ity, 9 starvation diet. 


Thinness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 
Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, . 


going on, for all that she keeps her eyes 
t and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, | shut.” 


niacement 


sIS¢ 
upports or operations. 


Flat or Contracted Chests, 


ng develops the bust like honest chest expansion. 
g d 


Nothing 
No Charge for Consultation. 


5 PARK 


THE CONTRARY BOY. 





BY GASTON V. DRAKE 


ieerest sort of boy the world hasever 


gin the 4 
seell 
fact. [don’t suppose before my like has ever 
Mh 
been : 
ause, from early dawning to the setting of 
ecau 
he s 
says want to do the things that really can’t 
stance, When the summer comes, I. sit 


iown by the gate 
and almost tear my hair with rage because I 
cannot skate 
cod through the heated August nights I often 
e in bed 


moan and groan because I can’t gocoasting 


on my sled 





» when the frigid winter’s here, and things | 


n to freeze, 


I'd like 


bei 
eel as though to climb up in the} 
apple trees 
d pluck the blossoms from the twigs; 
blossoms none are there 
, winter winds are blowing and the apple 


but 


= 


boughs are bare. 


+ breakfast time I sit me down, and often 


deeply sigh 
wuse there’s toast and buckwheat cakes in 
stead of pumpkin pie; 


< 


ve. when at dinner-time we've pie, my tears 
ome down like lakes | 
suse by that time I’ve a taste for toast and 


buckwheat cakes 


Iwould say to other boys who think it’s 


| 
n to be 


trariwise that they would best take 


warning | 
now from me, 
Hecause I find the habit leaves me always dull 
and sad, 
} makes of me 


of lad 


a very drear, ill-natured sort 


Harper's Young People 


‘S’REPTY.’ 


BY JENNIE COLTON. 

[From Romance.]} 
The June sunshine poured generously in 
doors of the Merritt ‘ great 
and the large, cleanly room parti- 
tioned off fora carriage-house was full of 


wide 





the breath of summer. 
Opposite the door stood the family ‘ sur- 
‘wearing the drapery provided for its 
ours of retirement, and in one corner was 
ofty pile of sleighs, of various patterns 
On the same side as _ the door 
gaunt frame of an old-fashioned 
j-loom, and high in state before it was 
ted the mistress of the farm-house. 
Many happy solitary hours Mrs. Merritt 
spent there 


‘loved to 


and Sizes. 


+ 4 +} 
SUOOK( 1é 











weave,’ she said, in her 
gentle, meditative voice. 

But this love was not merely for the 
weaving. It was more for the pleasant 
sights and sounds of the summer weather, 
and for the kindly leisure of life’s after- 
oon. The peaceful task belonged to sum- 
mer as much as did the swaying of the 
daisies and the hum of the bees. In winter 
the loom stood neglected and forgotten, but 

¢ late days of May, when the grass was 
aready deep and green by the footpath and 
‘e apple-trees had shed their last lingering 

‘ossoms, the longing for the dreamy, de- 
“ghtful task would awaken, and Mrs. Mer- 
nat would bestir herself to set up a ‘ web.’ 

The old loom had come to her by inherit 
‘ace, and she valued it as she treasured the 
ancestral homespun linen, and the family 
traditions which extended back even to the 


‘itable ‘three brothers that came over 
m England’ 


She had often told her daughters of the 
“mote grandmother who, when the men of 
the family had inadvertently carried off the 
Pick of the household armament on an ex- 
*2 to Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 





v 








cursj 





cured never to return, 


|to her existence even to look on from the 
| outside at the life 
| going, at ‘the Merritt place.” 


| placid musings of Mrs. Merritt than would 


without drugs, bands, or/r 


Cc 


I 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


SQUARE. I 


detended her home and babies with an axe. |! 


To such deeds the Merritt sisters felt them 
selves quite adequate, had need arisen, but 
they could see no reason why their mother 
should sit in the barn and weave rag-car- 
peting in the fact that the loom had been 
framed of oak timber cut when all the hill- 


side beyond Roaring Brook was a wilder- his seemingly absurd conjecture was 
ness. But if‘ mother’ pleased, it was all] Verified. The next day, as Mrs. Merritt 
right. sat in solitary state at herloom, there came 

And Miss Sarepta Toker even was wel-| Upon the window-sill a great fluted green 


come to bring her 
the 
who was married, from 


knitting-work and _ sit in 


Brook to 
Fer Sarepta possessed mar 


Roaring 
the Nepash. 
ried sisters and cousins in half the towns of 
the county, which gave her an immense ad 
vantage as a purveyor of news. 

who had 
never been credited with much alertness of 
mind or body. It added a little brightness 


She was a meagre little woman, 


and stir, the coming and 


And in the intervals when ‘ 
and knitted, 


things, she 


S’repty ° sat 
visible 


to the 


with her eyes shut to 


was no more hindrance 


have been a cat, dozing in the sunshine 


Back and forth moved the shuttle, then 
followed the dull stroke of the batten, Ox 
casionally the weaver would descend from 
her seat to turn the ratchet of the beam 
upon which the fabric was wound. 


‘How nice you do beat up your weavin’!” 
S’repty, rousing herself to ad- 
‘Mis’ Minks don’t half do her’n, 


Rosalia 


exclaimed 
miration. 


and has said, time and she 


rags to her; but 


ag’in, 
wouldn't send any more 
then she’s kind’er sorry for her.” 

“It’s hard for her to struggle along,” said 
Mrs. Merritt. ‘If her children had lived, 
it would have been different.” 

“ Your loom got kind o’ crowded out of 
the house, didn’t it?” said S’repty. ‘ The 
old furnitoor has got to go. Reminds me 
of what cousin Spencer Doolittle said when 
Square Lane fugled round an’ got him 
turned out of the gallery to the Baptis’ 
meetin’-house. He’d played the bass viol 
to lead the singin’ for forty year. ‘ There 
ain’t no room left for the stable foundations 
of order,’ ‘Folks mus’ keep under- 
minin’, an’ counterminin’, 
he.” 

“It was my notion having the 
up out here,” said Mrs. Merritt. ‘“ /7esays 
amusement for summer weather, 
that I have to have, just as the girls play 
croquet and tennis.” 

Another long, dreamy silence, except for 
the shuttle that went on and on. 

There was a sound of 


sez he. 


an’ improvin’, sez 


loom set 


it’s my 


wheels, and all 


Sarepta’s departing footsteps, “how you 


Mrs. 


and it kind o’ interests her to come here.” 
affairs,” 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, where 


‘Em,’ 


this world for you and S'repty, too.” 


You 
there’s nobody 


pillar, if you thought it would be pleased.” 


caterp llar, moving with dignity 
doorway, and tell who was dead, and|@ creature whom splendid destiny was to 
transiorm 

green moth, 


even 





' | 
itt, as with a sigh of relief she watched 


an like to have her come here so much. 
t's just to see and hear, and then go and 
ell. And she doesn’t miss anything that’s 


“ There isn’t any harm in S’repty,” said 


Merritt. “I’ve always known her, 
“ She much 
persisted Emma. 
she 
and ‘ Lucindy,’ and _ so on, 
yelonged to her. 


takes too interest in| my 

“And every- 
‘Si,’ and 
as if 


goes she tells about 
we 
» replied her 
“] guess there’s room enough in 


“Never mind, Emma Jane 
nother, 


ba 


mother, mother! 


make 


you're foo good. 
and 
you'd refuse to speak to. 
you would visit with a cater- 


excuses for everybody, 


I do believe 


, as became 


into a_ still more magnificent 
The shuttle lay idle 
Mrs. Merritt watched, and admired, and 
talked softly to her guest. All this 
but foolishness to 


Sarepta, had she been present. 


as for some minutes 


would have seemed 


Her mind 
must have been constructed on a larger 
scale, after all, curl 


she reserved her 


osity for the human species. 


for 


Within a fortnight she was again spend 
ing her afternoon at Mrs. Merritt’s but she 
did not occupy her usual seat, commanding 
a view of the house. 

She had crowded her chair into a narrow 


The 


above her head as she sat unobtrusively 


space beside tne loom. window was 


busy in darning a desperate rent in her 


brown alpaca dress. 
a stake 


one ol 


She had caught it 
the 
were 


upon which was driven beside 


several stakes which 
the 


place was humble and retired, S’repty was 


path; 


visible from doorway. Though her 


full of lofty indignation. 
of the 
wrath at 


Her own special 
added to 


deemed a 


grievance torn gown only 


her what she great 
public wrong. 

For months there had been talk of a pro 
At last the line had 
surveyed, and it crossed the Merritt 
farm running between the house and the 
‘great barn.’ 

S’repty 
dole with her friend. 

‘* Here I be a-settin’, mendin’ a dress on 
me,” she remarked. ‘ It’s 
body’s goin’ to tell a lie about me, 
guess | can resk it if they 
*tain’t the truth. 
railroad folks buy me a new dress! 


posed new railroad. 


been 


had lost no time in going to con 


a sign some- 
but | 
’s long’s 
Wish I could make them 
But 
went 
“It jist spiles your posy garden. It’s 
ucky the girls is growed up big enough 
to keep off’n the track.” 

Mrs. Merritt assented. 


can, 


you oughter git big damages,” she 


on. 


*“ An’ to have ‘em comin’ along screech- 
in’ in the middle of the night, shakin’ the 
very pillers under your head! I know how 
tis to Sister Church’s. But the wust was 


when they was diggin’ an’ blastin’, an’ 





semblance of slumber.fled from Sapepta’s 
eyes as there appeared at the front gate a 

very shiny top-buggy. And when ina few} 
moments a slender shadow fell across the 
doorway, and Lois Merritt entered, no de- | 
tail of her appearance was unobserved. | 
The girl was tall, like her mother, with the | 
same large, serious cast of countenance. 

“What awful little bunnits they be a-| 
wearin’!” said Sarepta, as if obeying au | 
irresistible inner prompting. Lois received 
placidly this implied criticism of her new 
summer millinery, and her mother thought 
complacently: “ Lois don’t mind S’repty. 
Emma and Lucia ain’t so even-tempered. 
They’d have flared up.’ 

It required but little urging to induce the | 
visitor to stay until after tea. It had been 
one of the great treats of Sarepta’s child- 
hood to go home from school with Lucinda. 

“] don’t see, mother,” said Emma Mer-' 





great stones a-flyin’, an’ Ketury’s folks had 
to live all cluttered up in the ell-part, an’ 
all nerved up when a blast went off. An’ 
when they went to meetin’, the road was all 
blocked up in front of Eben Clay’s house, 
an’ they had to drive up over the bank, 


expectin’ the kerridge would slip off’n the 


aige. An’ her a-lookin’ out o’ the front 
winder, crosser ’n time, because there was 
wheelmarks on the terriss, as she called 


. 
“ The road will be easier to build here,’ 


said Mrs. Merritt. “And now they’ve 
begun, they say they’re going to rush it 


through.” 

“ But the emigrants will have to come, 
them Eyetalians,” said S’repty. “ An’ the 
shanties will be right under your nose, an’ 
there they'll be cookin’ themselves, 
livin’ on black bread.” 


an’ 


1L 











cannibalistic tendencies on the part of the 


workmen, did not seem to shake the placid 
nerves of Mrs. Merritt. 

“You're making a good, workmanlike 
job of that tear,” she said kindly. “ There’s 
very few can beat you at mending, S’repty.” 
S'’repty drew her thread with a steadier 
hand. She was used to less disinterested 
compliments than this; hints pointing 
directly to great baskets full of tattered 
garments which had accumulated ready 
for her needle. 

“ Mother,” said Lois Merritt one morn- 
ing some days later, “here is Bradford 
Toker. He says S'repty is very sick and 
wants to see you.” 

put in a small boy at the 
door, “ S’repty says, if you wanter see her 
alive again, to come soon’s you can.” 
“How long has S’repty been complain- 
ing?” inquired Mrs. Merritt. 

“ Oh, most a week—an’ las’ night we was 
kep’ up with her "bout all the forepart of 
the night,” said the small boy, with a care- 
air. “She was out of ’er head, an’ 
ook on pretty bad.” 

‘I'll go over to your house 
,’ said Mrs. Merritt. 
“She’s been dretful flighty,” said Aza- 
riah’s wife, before she led the way to the 
on about 
bein’ took up, an’ about your bein’ run over 
by the engine, an’ such like. She begun 
with a sort of influential cold a day or two 
Monday 
she couldn’t git up. 1 had my hands full, 
so I kep’ Bradford home from school, an’ 
that most killed him. But he’s a 
great hand to read, Bradford is, an’ 
he took the last Roaring Brook Argus up- 
stairs an’ read it through to Srepty, adver- 
Somethin’ in it seemed 
to excite her, and she begun to act kind’er 
wild then, he thought. But of course we all 
that the intellex of S’repty’s mind 
ain’t over keen at the best of times, an’ 
havin’ so much read to her right out kind’er 
dazed her.” 


“ Yessum,” 


worn 


as soon as I 


can 
” 


sick-room. ‘“She’s been goin’ 


after she was over to your house. 


tisements and all. 


know 


It was a very pale, drawn face which Mrs. 

Merritt encountered a moment later—that 
of the supposed victim of too much learn- 
ing, but there was in the eyes a feverish 
brightness which gave them more expres- 
sion thanusual. S’repty said but little, and 
that in very feeble tones, until there camea 
call from below which her sister-in-law was 
obliged to heed. 
Then the invalid started promptly into a 
sitting posture and drew from under her 
pillow a newspaper, which she handed to 
Mrs. Merritt. 

“1 got Bradford to bring it up here, an’ 
say nothin’,” she said. ‘Now read that 
itum.” 

Mrs. Merritt read as follows: 

“A considerable number of the stakes 
which were driven by the officials engaged 
in surveying the proposed route of the R. 
B.and S. V. R. R. were surreptitiously 
removed during the night of June 16. We 
understand there are strong suspicions as 
to the identity of the perpetrator of this 
outrage.” 

““ Now, how dew yew s’pose they found 
it out,” said S’repty. “These newspaper 
folks is great hands to make up new words, 
but when I heerd my own name read right 
out so, it did give me an awfulstart. Who 
could ’a’ told ’em? ” 

“Oh, the correspondents make it their 
business to find out about all these little 
happenings.” 

“ But what made ’em think / did it?” 
persisted S’repty, in a tremulous whisper. 

“ You?" said her friend. ‘ What did you 
have to do about it? We surmised it was 
those Clancy boys did it for fun.” 

‘It was me that pulled up them stakes. 
An’ I dunno but I'd dew it ag’in. _P’r’aps 
it’s just as well I sha’n’t git up ag’in. But 
that sca’t me so when Bradford read it out 
so loud, ‘ Srepty-shusly,’ just the the same 
as sayin’ it was me.” 

‘ Don’t worry a mite about it,” said her 
friend, soothingly. ‘“ That’s a real diction- 
ary word, and didn’t mean anything about 
you. And I won’t say a word about it 
even to Silas.” 

S’repty’s eyes lost something of their 


, 





Even this mixed statement, 


hinting at 


distracted look. 
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“ That’s just like you, Lucindy,” she said, 
feebly. “1 should hate to have it in every- 
body’s mouth, arter I was gone, how I jus’ 
missed bein’ took up, by dyin’.” 

“But, S’repty, what in the world did 
possess you, a woman of your years, to cut 
up such a crazy caper?” 

“'Twas all on your account, Lucindy. 
Comin’ home from your house, I got think- 
in’ about the railroad track runnin’ between 
the house an’ the barn, an’ if I didn’t run 
ag’inst another stake an’ tear my dress 
wuss’n ’twas before. An’ that night I 
dremp how you was goin’ acrost to the barn 
to do some weavin’, an’ the cars come along 
an’ run over you.” 

“ There, there, don’t think any more about 
it,” said her friend. But S’repty must make 
her confession. 

“So nex’ night, when Azariah an’ his 
wife was gone to the strawb’ry festival, I 
cut over acrost to your home-lot. I knew 
your folks was gone to the Centre too, but 
I was afeard somebody’d be round an’ see 
me. Still, I hed to resk it. I’d no idee 
how hard it would be gittin’ them sticks 
up, but I remembered how good you'd 
allus ben to me. I tried to come home a 
shorter way, thinkin’ I heerd somebody 
follerin’, an’ I got into that springy place in 
the Lloyd lot, an’ got my dress wet an’ my 
shoes.” 

“You poor thing, you!” said the object 
of all this ill-starred loyalty. “To think 
that you should have so much trouble on 
my account! The railroad folks have 
acted real fair by us. And I wouldn't say 
anything about it yet, for you know how 
everything goes, but we expect to move in 
the fall.” 

“ You don’t say!" exclaimed S’repty, with 
considerable animation. 

“ Yes, Ae’s been thinking for a long time 
the place is too large for him to carry on, 
seein’ the boys ain't ever going to take to 
farmin’. And the creamery folks want it, 


and he had a good chance to buy the Ford | 


place at the Center.” 

“What! the house with the pillars in 
front?” inquired S’repty, much revived. 

“Yes, and so 1 gave my consent. It’s 
home to me where my folks are. The girls 
urged me real hard. I suppose, if nothing 
happens, Emma will live right next door to 
us——” 

“ What, has Emma Jane an’ John Kilborn 
made up?” queried S’repty, forgetting her 
feebleness and sitting up. 

“ Yes, and I suppose there will have to be 
a double wedding!” said Mrs. Merritt. 

“Well, I never!” said S’repty. “ Lois 
ain’t goin’ to be married, too?” 

“ The girls wouldn’t thank me for telling, 
but you won't mention it. That's the plan 
now.” 

“When you move, I can’t go an’ set with 
you an’ see you weave, even if I should 
ever git up ag’in,”’ sighed S’repty, drooping 
on her pillow. 

“Oh, Ae says there’s room enough in the 
house for my loom, and when we get moved, 
I want you to come and make me a good 
visit.” 

The invalid brightened again. 

“ Hain’t you told anybody you was goin’ 
to move? Not Mis’ Peters, nor Viny 
Smith?” 

“Not yet,” said Mrs. Merrill. 
breathed a sigh of content. 

“ An’ I now Rosalia ain’t heerd of it,” 
she said. 


Sarepta 


Mr, and Mrs. B. F. Keith have returned 
to their Brookline home after an absence 
of just three months to a day, seven weeks 
of which were spent at Poland Spring, two 
at Bar Harbor, and the balance of the time 
in driving through the mountains in one of 
Mr. Keith’s complete turnouts. Their 
companions at intervals were their son Paul, 
Misses M. Louise and Grace Fynes of 
Allston, Mr. T. Carl O’Brien of Brookline, 
and Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Albee of Dorches- 
ter, who are now at the Brunswick for the 
winter. 





The Traveller’s New Managers. 
We notice that General Boyce has re- 
tired from the control and management of 
the Traveller, and that our evening contem- 


porary has gone into new hands. The 
publishing company has been reorganized, 
and the gentlemen now in control have the 
means and ability to make a good paper. 

The COMMONWEALTH trusts that they 
will succeed, and that after its many vicissi- 
tudes of late years the Traveller will take 
its position well up to the front. The new 
management has the best wishes of every- 
body. 


Detectives Needed Here. 


Superintendent Charles Ainge, of the 
National Detective Bureau, Indianapolis, 
Ind., announces that two or three capable 
and trustworthy men are needed in this 
county to act as eevee detectives under 
his instructions. “xperience in the work 
is not necessary to success. He edits a 
large criminal paper and will send it with 
full particulars, which will explain how you 
may enter the profession by addresing him 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 


For Over Fifty Years 


MiSs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy tor Dia rh@a. 25e. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughout the world. Be eure and 





ask for, MR8. WINLSOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


MISLEADING. 


Having read an advertisement in your paper 
headed “To whom it May Concern,” and 
signed by some of the employees of another 
clothing company, I desire to criticise several 
| statements made therein, which are apt to be 
| misleading. 

These parties would try to impress upon the 
| public that their house is the only one where 
| clothing is made under sanitary conditions, by 
well paid, skilled labor, and under the directions 
of the firm. 

| I take decided issue with them in this matter. 
I have superintended one of the several work- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


shops of A. Shuman & Co., for the past twelve 
years, and can back up any statement I make. 

The firm of A. Shuman & Co., the largest reatil 
clothing house in New England for fine goods, 
| in order to make room for their extensive busi 
| ness, and not being able, like concerns who only 
do a small business, to put all their werkshops 
under the same roof as their selling depart 
| ments, fitted up a number of shops for their 
lemployees outside their great establishment, 
which is taxed to the utmost to take care of the 
retail and wholesale business, as well as the 
cutting and trimming, and other departments 
which make up this enormous plant. 

I can safely say that these shops are as clean 
well lighted and as adapted for the manufacure 
of fine clothing as any in the State. My shop 
(which was formerly on the premises of A. 
Shuman & Co. until crowded out by the 
demand of the firm for more room) is situated at 
No. 18 Summer street, and Linvite its inspection 
by anybody who is interested. 

What is the importance then whether the 
shops are “‘ on the premises’’ or across the street, 
as mine is situated? 

The shop is hired and owned by A. Shuman & 
Co., fitted up with the best machinery by them, 
and I stand ready to prove that the people work 
ing there are as well treated, and as well, and 
in some instances better paid than in the work- 
shops of any other concern in this city. 

Under such circumstances I cannot stand idly 
by and have these people give the public wrong 
impressions without expressing my indignation 
and objecting to the exclusive rights they claim, 
and my associates and employees consider it 
absurd that the employees of another clothing 
concern should arrogate to themselves that 
they are better paid, or that their surroundings 
are better than ours, because they work on the 
top loft of their building. 

I positively assert and defy contradiction, that 


A. shuman & Co. make as fine goods as are 
made in America, under as good conditions as 
any other shops, and pay their employees the 
highest wages that are paid to skilled labor in 
the clothing trade, and the help in the shop I 
am managing, as well as everywhere else in the 
employ of A. Shuman & Co., will bear me out 
in my assertion. I have the honor to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


P: J. RILEY, 
6. 0, 


18 Summer St., Boston. 
MADE 


WHISKIES 
BOTTLED 


se PURE 


DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELLIT. 


——— 


NEVER supplied except in 
Sealed Bottles, bearing proprie- 
tors firm name Signature thus: 





AYLOR 








PUBLICATIONS 


The Great Northern Railway, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The General Passenger Office of the Great 
Northern Kailway will be pleased to forward 
to applicants any or all of the publications 
named below, on receipt of the amount of post- 
age named after each, It should be understood 
that these books, maps and pamphlets were 
prepared at considerable cost and are worth in 
each case many times the postage. They will 
prove of much interest to persons who contem 
plate a trip to any part of the Northwest, or 
who desire the information all 
people should possess concerning a vast, re 
sourceful, important and growing part of ons | 





United States. Several of these publications 
have been supplied in quantities to public | 
schools at the request of superintendents and | 
teachers, on account of the instructive and use- | 
ful information they contain. } 


BOOK FOLDER. 
postage. 


This publication contains complete time cards, 
a series of train route maps,a large map of the 
country; a table giving first and second-class 
passenger rates, and freight tariff on settlers’ 
goods from St. Paul to all points on the line; a 
table showing tributary points reached by 
steamer or stage; through car service and con 
nections; important baggage and ticket regu 
lations, and much interesting descriptive | 
matter. In short itis a handy volume of ready 
reference for passengers about local and through 
service on the Great Northern to all parts of 
the Northwest and Pacific coast. 

MAP FOLDER.—Sent free. 

This contains the regular time schedules; a 
large map of the country west of Chicago and 
St. Louis; baggage and ticket regulations; and 
other information of value to travellers. 


ATLAS OF THE NORTHWEST.— Send 
15 cents for postage. | 


—~Send 2 cents for 





Contains complete maps of the United States, | 
Minnesota, the two Dakotas, Montana, Idaho 
and Washington, showing post-oftices to June 1 
1894, with every important geograpihcal and 
topographical feature brought down to date, 
and printed in the highest style of the map 
maker’s art. Interesting, descriptive, historical | 
and statistical information appears with each | 
map. 


LARGE WALL MAP.— Send 25 cents! 
for postage. | 


This isa map of the country west of Chicago | 
and St, Louis, mounted on rollers; 30x60 inches; | 
complete in every particular from latest sur- | 
veys; gives most detail of the Northwest, both | 
above and below the international boundary | 
line from the Great Lakes to Puget Sound; | 
elegantly printed and useful in every office and | 
school; has been asked for by teachers in all 
arts of the Northwest, and copies are now 
1anging in the public schools of many towns 
and cities. 

VALLEY, PLAIN AND PEAK. From| 
Midland Lakes to Western Ocean.— | 
Send 10 cents for postage. 


This attractive publication contains nearly 100 


Northwestern views, singly and in groups, 
etched from photagragas, ornamentally em 
bellished, anc descriptive 


accompanied by 

mnatter and characteristic initials beautifully 
printed in colors, altogether forming one of the 
most elegant books of the kindever issued. It is 
equal to art books which sell for a dollar or more 
and contain very much less general information 
and beauty. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS OR BUL- 
LETINS.—Send 2 cents postage for 
each 
A series of illustrated publications on Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Montana an. Washington. 
Treats of the location, history, climate, agricul 
tural, pastoral, mineral and timberal resources 
and products of each of these important states. 


HUNTING AND FISHING BULLETINS. 


— Send cents for postage for 
the two. 


These palications contain the game and fish 
laws of the Northwestern States, and very much 
interesting information about various kinds of 
game and fish, and localities where found, with 
many fine illustrations. 


VIEWS OF MOUNT 
KOOTENAI 
cents each. 


INDEX AND 
CANYON.—Send 50 


These beautiful art reproductions of striking 
scenes in the mountains of Montana are 20 by 35 
inches in size, and cost in large quantities $1.00 
each, but are sold at half price to introduce 
them. Only one of each will be sold to any one 
address. — E>ey will also be sold in a choice 
frame with glass at $2.00, or half price. An 
ornament to eith r office or parlor and do not 
contain any advertising. 


THE EVERGREEN STATE.—Send 2 
cents for postage. 


This pretty souvenir contains 26 views of 
Washington exhibits at the Werld’s Fair. It 
costs 12 cents a copy to print. 


FACTS ABOUT A GREAT COUNTRY. 
—Sent free. 


This contains a large variety of facts of in- 
terest to new settlers, including diagrams show- 
ing the simplicity of land surveys, a brief state- 
ment of land laws, and a map of the United 
States. 


F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
GEO. A. BUTLER, 


Gen. Agt. 211 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Avoid a reaction after vacation. 
Keep the blood in healthy circulation. 
Electric, Magnetic Massage and Steam 


Treatments. 
J. H. TAYLOR,150 Tremont Street, 
Room 4, - - Boston. 


Patients treated at their home if desired. 
Obesity, Nervous Prostration, Indigestion 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0l, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St 


BOSTON, MASs., 
Formerly Tremont Roy. 


The longest established an 
the most reliable physician in Ney Engila: 
treating all complaints incidental! ; : 


only meet with civility, but secure the 
skilful and successful service, 
avoid failure and loss of money ; 


m< 
and thereby 


1 acknowledgss 


: . : “O Married 
intelligent | or single women ; patients who consult her y ' 


+ those Whe 


wish medicines can get the best known to mas 


cal science by writing or calling at office 
vate accommodations for patients by ¢ 


¥ 


private sanatorium or facilities for practice 


gynecology may recommend the doctress, wh, 


a medical graduate, with the entire con 
that patients will receive thorough] 
treatment at moderate charges 


Hiours 10 to 9. 


ar 
best in the city ; practitioners who haye now 


f 


§ 


fidence 


scientif 


‘THE KING OF ALL BREAD Flom 





“GOLD HEART” 


| Made by North Dakota Milling Association 


Grand Forks, No. Dakota, JAMEs V. Goprrer 


Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


| Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent. Interest. 


Particulars on application. Can obtain 6 to? 
per cent. interest on gilt edge loans on improved 


Atlanta city property. References: 


Any bank 


inthecity. Address A. HAAS & R. E. WATSON 


Gen’l Southern. Agts. 


Guarantors Liabil 


ity 


Indemity Co., 37 South Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for many 
years, but have you ever tried itt— 
not,—you do not know what an I 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI'S | 


besides being an acknow’ a beastioer, 

has many refreshing uses. It prevents © 

ing.sun-burn, wind-tan,lessens persp i 

ete.; in factitisa mostdelicate and desirs 

protection to the face during hot weather. 
At is Sold Everywhere- 








For sample, 


address 
J. A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, Mo 
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RUPTURE CURE 
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FREE fn the treatment of rupture sen 
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Dr. E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Makes Framinations with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 


at of Electric Lights in this country. Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 
». Order Glasses of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 
Sight. (a A full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All 


kinds of work executed evenings as well as during the 


day. 


OPEN UNTIL 8 O'CLOCK P. M. 


2 Hioh Class Tailoring, 


C.J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
‘Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Rough Tweeds for Business. 


Latest Fab r] C= Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dress. 


Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 








THE THEATRES. |}wheels are of wood—there are but four 

oe wheels—the face is of wood, stained dark, 
all but the figures, which are left light and 
slightly raised. So is a profile of Columbus 
above the face. 


With popularity unabated and with larg: 
jiences at every performances, Prince 
Tem is continuing its prosperous career 


The time-piece is a fac- 
It is not often that any 


simile of the first clock ever made. There 
is but one hand, but somehow one misses 
the other very little. 


tthe Museum. 
stage production starts out at a rapid pace 
and maintains the speed with scarcely an 
nterruption, yet this is what Prince Pro 
Tem has done, and there are no indications 


It ticks in a curiously 


irregular way; sometimes fast, sometimes 
but on the it strikes a fair 
balance and so far has kept good time. 
The sound of its clicking is delightfully 
mournful. 


slow; whole 


f abatement. The management of the 
Museum has given great attention to the 
detail of this production and has slighted 
no particular point. The result is general 
excellence throughout. The refined charac- 
ter of the whole production makes it es- 
pecially pleasing to the ladies and this is 
shown by the numbers who attend the 
Wednesday and Saturday matinées. 


It is an elaborate souvenir ; 
none but a very successful production 
could afford to give it away. 


Following the engagement of A Baggage 
Check, Mr. John L. Sullivan, the champion 
for twelve years, will be seen for the first 
time at this theatre and the last times in 
this city, as his retirement is announced at 
the end of the present season. 


On Monday evening, October 15, there 
wil be presented at the Grand Opera 
House for the first time in Boston A Bag- 
gage Check, a new farce-comedy from the 
pen of Chas. E. Blaney. Every feature is 
tew from start to finish, the dialogue is 
bright, the musical and terpsichorean intro- 
ductions are of the latest creation, and all 
of the situations are extremely droll and 
unique. The scenes depicted are said to 
€ Masterpieces of the scene-painter’s art. 
Atthe head of a company of twenty-three 
atistsis Arthur E. Moulton, one of the 
best known of the many American farce- 
comedy stars whose role is said to offer 
particular advantages for the display of his 
‘umorous eccentricities. The supporting 
company is of great strength. The engage- 
ment is for one week in which will be 
ncluded the usual Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday matinées, 


Rice’s Surprise Party, having achieved a 
phenomenal record of 452 performances in 
New York, will present Barnet and Pflue- 
ger’s gay and gorgeous extravaganza 1492, 
at the Tremont Theatre Monday evening. 
This gayest and merriest of current diver- 
sions will be found crowded with new feat- 
ures and bright in its fresh adornment of 
scenery and costumes. The up to date 
Madison Square scene is filled with new 
specialties. As the engagement is posi- 
tively limited to four weeks, on account of 
dates elsewhere that must be filled, it has 
been decided to give special Wednesday 
matinées. The indications point to a 
phenomenal business at the Tremont. 


On Monday evening The Fogian Black- 
birds will make their first appearance in 
Mr. Rice has sent to this office a quaint Prince Pro Tem at the Museum. This is 











clothed with a story that engages the atten- 
tion from start to finish. All those who 
have had the pleasure of witnessing Mr. 
Lacy’s work in The Planters Wife and The 
Still Alarm will readily recall his aptness 
in the portrayal of character, and in the 
title role of The Man from the West he has 
a part that stands out forcibly. Matinées 
will be given on Wednesday and Saturday. 
The Living Pictures at Mr. B. F. Keith’s 
New Theatre, seem to be increasing in 
beauty constantly, owing to the fact that 
the production is receiving frequent addi- 
tions which tend to retain the interest un- 
abated. The acquisitions next week will 
have as principal features a beautiful origi- 
nal composition by Castel-Bert entitled the 
Prize Cups, and a reproduction of Timmer- 
mar’s great painting, The Net. In the 
specialty programme there will be many in- 
teresting features. 

Last season Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum 
Theatre company produced, at the home 
theatre in New York, a play which as- 
tounded and pleased the critics and public. 
The play was The Amazons, which this 


| company will offer Monday night at the 
Hollis on the occasion of its seventh annual 


visit here. The Lyceum company will 
appear with the same surroundings as were 
used in the production at the Lyceum, New 
York. 

An immediate success was attended the 
grand operatic concerts of Mme. Melba 
and Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau’s 
operatic concert company, in New York. 
The appearances of this distinguished art- 
iste in Boston are of early dates, the first 
concert being announced for Tuesday 
evening, October 23, and the second for 
Saturday matinée, October 27. The pro- 
gramme for the first concert will introduce 
Mme. Melbain agrand aria and several 
In the second part of the first con- 
an act from Gounod’s Faust will be 
given with appropriate scenery, costumes, 
Mme. Melba will have the 
support of several admirable artists, among 
them Mme. Schalchi. 


songs. 
cert 


and effects. 


There will be lighted on Sunday evening 
at the Grand Opera House the largest elec- 
trically illuminated sign ever used for the- 
atrical advertising in this or any other city. 
The sign is in four sections, extending 
across the entire front of the theatre. More 
than sixty letters each three feet high are 
used in the construction, more than 1500 
incandescent lamps are used in the sign. 


The voice of the Boston press is unani- 
mous and strong is its approval of Sutton 
Vane’s great melodrama, The Cotton King, 
presented for the first time in this country 
last Monday evening at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre. The Cotton Kingisa 
melodrama of intense human interest but 
not of the ranting, rip-tearing order. Its 
story is made up of chapters taken from 
the lives of natural characters, typical of 
the classes they represent, heroic, romantic, 
pathetic and humorous. The Cotton King 
will be the attraction at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre until further notice. 


The staging which has thus far concealed 
the decorations in the new Castle Square 
Theatre has been removed and_ this elabo- 
rate work now burst forth in all its glory. 
The sounding board, which is an excep- 
tionally elaborate one,is now graced with 
the heroic figure of twelve dancing girls. 
They were painted in sections on canvas in 
New York. The great electrolier too is now 
disclosed to view, and when its 380 incan- 
descent lamps are lighted, the effect is most 
magnificent. 


The Great London Adelphi Theatre 
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thing, one of the latest souvenirs of 1492, | 2” entirely original and unique specialty 
that brilliant burlesque—no, comic opera. | and will be introduced in conclusion of the 
no, burlesque ; well, what is it? In ene | minstrel scene. Nothing like it has ever 
days af close decisions in the courts, one is | been seen in Boston and it is certain to 
“stressed with doubts as to the accuracy | make a hit. 

Stones descriptions. Whatever it is,it has| At the Columbia next week, Mr. Harry 
had a brilliant success at any rate, ever | Lacy, for so many years the famous hero of 
since it first appeared here in Boston, and| The Still Alarm, will present his own 
‘ow it is about to come to the Garden| dramatization of the widely-read novel, 
Theatre, And the souvenir is a clock, a The Man from the West; or, From the 
atte wooden clock something after the | Chapparal to Wall Street. The play be- 
— design, but with never a bit of metal | lies its title, however, as there is nothing of 
“out it except the main weight of iron, and | the Western border drama about it, but it 
‘Wo little lead balance weights. The! is a finely woven, well worked out plot, 





World’s Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th. 


10 a. m. to 10 p. m. 


Entire building filled with beautiful 
exhibits. Two Musical Festivals daily— 
| Best Bands in Montana’s Silver 


Statue, World’s Fair Official Exhibit The 
Home Department — Cooking Lectures 
daily. Electric Creamery in full opera- 
tion; 3,000 pounds of butter made daily. 
Exhibits from Mid-Winter Fair, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Russia, Japan, India, Spain 
and other Foreign Nations represented. 
Finest Exhibition ever given in this 
country. 
ADMITTANCE 25 CENTS. 





Rrousements. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 
**Nothing Succeeds Like Success.”’ 
Fr 111 ~to 


Barnet and Thompson’s Musical Fantasy, 


PRINCE 
PRO Brilliant Scenic Effects! New 
T F M. Songs, Marches and Dances. 


(ar"First week of THE FOGIAN BLACK 
BIRDS, a characteristic “ in Black and White,” 
NEW 


B. F. KEITH'S | pwearee. 


WEEK OF OCT. (5th. 
LYDIA YEAMANS-TITUS 


JUAN CACEIDO, 


AND A MONSTER VAUDEVILLE SHOW. 


WITH THE EXQUISITE 


LIVING 
| PICTURES 


Continuous Performance, 10 a, m. to 10.30 p. m, 
Prices, 25c. 35c. 50c. 75c. $1.00 $1.50. 


GRAND OPERA 2°US=: 


MANSFIELD & MAGEE....Lessees and Mgrs. 
Evg’sat8. Matinees: Tue. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 


Telephone 316 Free Check Room for 
Tremont. icycles. 


WEEK OCT. 15. 
Chas. E. Blaney’s Latest Farce Comedy 


“A BAGGAGE CHECK.” 


23 Farce-Comedy Favorites headed by 


Arthur E. [loulton. 


Special Scenery. Humorous Situations. 
Pretty Girls. agnificent Costumes. 
A Laughing Festival. 


First Time at this Theatre. 





Evenings at 8. 


118 Performances Next Week. 


Bright and Laughable. 
Up-To-Date Novelties, 


























Next John L. Sullivan In His 
Week The Champion New 
Welcome! (For 12 years.) Play. 
Last in Boston. 
THEATRE 





BOWDOIN SQ. 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


SECOND WEEK 
EVERY EVENING AT 8. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 





Success, 


™: Cotton King 


By SUTTON VANE. 


Seats secured two week in advance. 


PALACE THEATRE 


GEORGE DIXON 


AND HIS BIG COMPANY. 


SUNDAY 
GRAND CONCERTS. 


Afternoon at 2. Evening at 8. 
Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 


41 " 

CASINO BUILDING, fremont &- 
Grand reproduction of 

THE the World’s Fair, con- 

main and state build- 

5 ings, city of Chicago, 

architectural details, 

Midway F lsisance, 

effects, excursion 

steamers and trains of 

cars in motion and 

ition, Magnificent electrical effects at 
night. A descriptive lecture every half hour. 

Opens Saturday, Oct. 6, at7P. m., daily 


taining a view of the 
lakes and lagoons of 
R 
FAI other interesting ob- 
from 10A.M.to10P.mM. Sundays 2p. mM.to10P. m. 














picturesque grounds, 
real water, mechanical 
jects which had place at the World’s Columbian 
“x 
Admission 50c., Children 25c. 
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One Phase of the Domestic 
Problem. 





A young married women of the writer’s 
acquaintance, writes Marie M. Stevenson 
in Harper’s Bazar, of refinement and edu 
cation, was living in the country in her own 
tasteful and simple but by no means small 
cottage. She could afford but one maid, 
consequently of the ‘of-all-work’ 
species. And (here an element of exception 
makes the rule plainer) she knew how to 
keep her house, and expected to teach her 
raw servant into being competent help. 
But it never seemed to enter her thought 


one 


that the maid was not born bright, that the 














work was laborous, and that the maid had 
a right fo be tired pret ty often in the week. 
She used her as a machine. She regarded 
her as a machine. Cooking, scrubbing, 
sweeping, dusting, washing, ironing, bed- 
making, care of the rooms, table-waiting, 
dish-washing and a score of other daily or 
weekly incidents were—trifles. It seemed 
curious to her that the servant was not 
inclined to walk on Sunday to church—*t it 
was only about a mile and a half.’ She 
could not understand why Nora ‘never 
cared to sew.’ She was provoked that 
Nora ‘never seemed to have any life and 
spirit about her work,’ and seemed ‘ never 


BO! 





to get through with it.’ Furthermore, this 


mistress was not one who ‘believed in 


| praising servants’ for just their plain duty, 


kind’ to an article 


‘straight out of the bogs of Ireland.’ 


nor in being ‘too 

At night Nora was lodged in the not un 
common domicile of -the hot 
attic room (proportionately freezing in the 


cold season), with its temperature in the 


her class 


eighties, possibly, and it was marvelled at 
that she ‘ 
day, which was just the counterpart of its 


dragged so’ at her work the next 


predecessor. ‘The man of the house went 
to business each morning, and there being 
no male aide-de-camp, Nora was expected 


to do, and did, as a matter of course, all the 
| 
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7 ine! : = pion 
confided her plight to her before her 


departure, though she did not need the tale 


great intellect. The physicians ana Dath 
ogists who conducted the examinatio. Pe 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Born August 29, 1809. 


wood-chopping and all the water-drawing | 


for the house, washing included, from a 
cumbersome artesian pump in the yard 
On such lines were Nora’s days run. She 
was slow to learn, and she easily forgot. 
But she could have learned, and her duties 
were many. Her mistress grew tired of the 
moulding process, and could not see why 
she was dull-witted and unambitious. She 
was discharged. She was, nevertheless, a 
perfectly faithful, willing servant, easily 
made a competent one with more sympathy, 
patience, and aid in bearing her physical 
and mental burdens. 

The writer was not surprised when Noar 




















to realize it. Nora’s story represents the | extremely interested with w) at ¢ ne — 
stories of ten thousand Noras all over the | and a cast of the brain was Se 
land; and there are many thousand mis-|taken. Other organs of the body 
tresses like Nora’s mistress. some signs of disorder, but j; . 
the deceased had not ex; 
. r 
inconvenience therefrom 
King Humbert is a royal sportsman of 
unusual skill with a rifile. He went out from 
his hunting lodge at Valla Dell Orco one day 
recently and killed eighteen wild goats and The sword worn by Genera]! \\ 
thirty-two chamois. When the ‘ bag’ was | Capture of Quebec in 1759 has be, 
examined it was found that every one of |chased in London from its owne; M 
the victims of the royal rifle had been shot | Dunn, who used it in the c| 
in the head. ava, by J. C. Patterson, Ca 
mF 
» New 
Ay 
it 
‘ 
TRAIN 
eTATlO 
WEST 
* 
1.00 
4 
8.0( 
} : 
0.3 
‘ - 
3.05 
1,0( 
| 
Died October 7, 1894. 
Professor Helmholtz’s Brain. of militia, and it will be broug!t ' 
- where it rightly belongs. Fre a" 
In order to satisfy scienttfic men as to) papers such as La Minerve Mo 
the real cause of Professor Helmholtz’s) are asking that the sword may De Pi” 
death, says the London Telegraph's Berlin) with honor in the Dominion Pariiame™ 


correspondent, a post-mortem examination 
was made at the desire of his relatives, the 
chief results of which are as follows: Asa 
consequence of the paralytic strokes, the 
left portion of the brain was considerably 
softened, while the right portion was per- 
fectly normal and sound. The brain dis- 
played unusually numerous cerebral sinua- 
tions, such as are koown to be generally 


| observed in the brains of persons of very 


Ottawa, while English journals 
cating with the wish that the swore 


gallant French commander, Montc# 

should now be sought for and place¢ 8" 

same casket as the sword of Genera! ie 

to emphasize the union of two races ©” P: 
one flag. For nearly a centut “a S 

lay a few feet underground on the 5 

of Abraham, where Wolfe fell mom” 


wounded, 
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wy York en Fnsland 


dpeheecbesl 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


yyston.° New York 


Air Line, Limited. 


, due destination 9.00 





her Cit ,sp.I 


epee Week pie oe Sundays 
»okers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
B . Dining Car Between Boston 
¥ and Willimantic. 
ent Train Between Boston and New York 
eee on Sundays. 
TICKET OFFICES, 
a.can: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 
rk 353 Broadwa 
p New ' Grand Central ' Station. 


kets via the ‘NEW ENGLAND” 


that you get them. 


— 


1 ene 


" 


» RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
W.R 


fichbure Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after July 9, 1893. 
saINS LEAVE _ BOSTON PASSENGER 
ewiTION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST 
4. M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 


6.45 4. 


bany 


9.00 4 M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
Troy 


bany 


DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 


3.00 | 4 ™, ars to Chicago and St. Louis. 


il, 30 * \ x ,- AOCSE ES aes for Troy 


- P.M. EXPRESS with Sleeping Cars 
1.00 6 Chics 


POR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ANS AND MONTREAL. 


g 4 M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon: | 
treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 
A M MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 


10.30 ; 
3.05 fi: " 


1.0 P M ‘want EXPRESS, with Sleep 


g Car to Montreal. 
eTables and further information on ap 


to Montreal 


ACCOMMODATION to Rut 


J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 


Boston, Mass 





GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 





MME. PINAULT’S* 


foncentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Tfames and Invigorates the Body, 
thes the System. Cures Inflammation, 


me kn rprisingly Softens and Whitens 
¢ skin 





MANICURING, 50c. 


PREE sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath 
Soap to all callers this week. 


37 TEMPLE PLACE, - BOSTON. 


















| All 


\PARK MEDICAL CO., 


BABCOCK, Gen’l Pass’r Agt. | 
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Rheumatism 


Acute Rheumatism 

Inflammatory Rheumatism 

Sciatic Rheumatism 

Chronic Rheumatism 

Paralytic Rheumatism 

Capsular Rheumatism 

Syphilitic Rheumatism 

Scrofulitic Rheumatism 

Alcoholic Rheumatism 

Rheumatism of the Heart 

Govt and Rheumatic Pains 
Cured by Dr. PARK’S 

Remedy for Rheumatism. 

Price $1.00. 


Drug stores or by mail. 





7 Park Sq., Boston. 
LAYPNOTISN out. Tells all about this wonder 


ful subject. Whatever your views are on Hyp 
| notism, you w a find this book of great value 
| Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta 

tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscrip 
tion to Homes and Hearths, the elegant house- 
hold monthly. Address Homes AND HEARTHS 
PUBLISHING Co., New York 


NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 


Perfect Accommodations 
—FOR— 


HORSES. 


Box stalls: covered in exercise space for bad 
| weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
| DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
| Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 
549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


} EOWARD C. BECKETT, 
( DANIEL DO. LEE. 





Surgeons 


Calls made day or night. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE . 


Sold outright, no rent, no wogalty. 7 Adapted 
\iito City, Village or Count ry. in every 
home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and best seller on earth. 
nts make from $5 to $50 per 
ne in a residence means a sale to al) t e 
neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up by any one, 
never out of order, no on laste a life 
} itime. Warranted. A m maker, Write 
2W.P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 0. Columbus, 0, 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director; 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
nerals after approved modern methods in a 

uiet professional manner and would respect 
fully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Haile, 

Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 
John Cotton Brooks, Hon. 

Michael Burnham, Hon. 

8. Hyde. Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 4 Lee, 

P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and night 

Eq. E received at Private Office, 188 Common 
wealth avenue. 





ex-Lieut. Governor; 
F. A. Osgood, Rev. 
Eighe organ, Rev. 


By ARTHUR P. STANLEY, Dean of We »stmins- 
ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume on Chris- 
tian Institutions. In a neat pamphlet. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


| J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 








The Early Clergy of the Christian Charch. 














~~ = "i |3 Hamilton Place, - - Boston, Mass 
' \ see VEO 
1 HOLERA 
| y Come | Boston Miscellany. 
, ; TVPHOMW FEVER Bees 
’ A MALARIA OR SAt.K—A second-hand copy of Volumes 
2S; ial: we SetAses Iand II. Half bound. Apply at this office 
i BY DRINKING 
| IMPURE []WATER | 
i] f — | EMPLOYERS. 
. i | 
; it i The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 
| ‘s y | furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
| to employers, and make no charge for services 
| Their applicants represent all nations and in- 
p | ae good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
AIR ees all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
CHILD & N ICHOLS and female. Correspondence solicited. 





SELLING AGENTS, 
12 PEARL STREET, 


Boston, Mass, 










Henry Petérson, Agent, 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobberin breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the h cad, less ex- 
pensive than others and never gets ‘foul. The 
,0rse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 

uvery one, and especially Editors of Christian 
—— and agents for humane societies, should 
see 1 

Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG co., 
{5 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 


( 


AnprewJ. Liovn, Orrtician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Hoylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stam wit 
TRADE PARE TRADE MAT Rik. 


MADISON 





KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 
Acijoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 


JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


JOTEL .". BAVARIA, 
JOHN N. 


WILFERT, Propr., 


Impovter of Rhein Wine, 


4) Pruvinee Court. Boston. 





AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Ave. & 58th St 
NEW YORK. 


3" 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


R DAY 
AND UP. 


Third and 
Avenue Elevated Railroads. 


Two blocks from the 
Sixth 


The cogs and Fourth Avenue 


and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator runs all night. 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters. 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES, 
H.C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & OOMPARY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 


Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 
all heated by steam. 





Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 








MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 


J. B. BRYANT 


71 Tremont St. 


UPHOLSTERER 
and CABINET-MAKER, 
Between 
Rutland and Concord Sa. 


BIBLIA : 


Biblical, 





Devoted to Classical and Oriental 
Archwology. 
The American Organiof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 
This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrationsin each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 
*BIBLIA PUBLISHING CoO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
OP a Mor, pine iis ilabit Cured in 10 
LUM sei) Sei deerertiteges 
JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, 


SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





BHEN 

















Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant# and 
sts. 
st nd for Price List. 


DR. JALKLG btt’?s 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 


Free from POISONONS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 





TRADE MARK. 


CMM 


NOTEKA§ 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & C€0., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 

















BOSTON 





COMMON WEALTH. 






















Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





Baking 
Powder 
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Newspaper Reporters Wanted. 
We are informed that the Modern Press | 
Association wants one or two newspaper 
correspondents in this county. The work 
is light and can be performed by either | 
lady or gentleman. Previous experience is 
not necessary, and some of our young men 
and women and even old men would do} 
well to secure such a position, as we under. | 
stand it takes only about one fourth of | 
your time, For further particulars address | 
Modern Press Association, Chicago, III. 


If the Baby Is Cutting Teeth, 


use that old and well-tried | 
WiInsLow’s SoorTHine Syrup | 
It soothes the child, | 


Be and 
remedy, Mrs. 
for children teething. 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind | 
cole and i the best remedy for diarrhcaa 
Twenty-tive cents a bottle. 


sure 


It is the best of all. 





Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 
R. R. Co., 


No. 95 MILK STREET. 


BOSTON, October 3, 1804, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Your Directors, by their circular of Sept. 14, 
have requested your proxies for use at the 
Aunual Meeting of the Shareholders, to be hela 
at Topeka on the 25th of October. In renewing 
this request, they respectfully call your atten 
tion to the following facts and considerations: 

Not one of the ten new members of your 
present board has had the slightest connection 
with, or responsibility for, the mistakes and 
misfortunes of the previous managements 
of the Company's affairs A statement has been 
published to the effect that the new members 
are merely substitutes for the retiring parties. 
This statement isan UNQUALIFIED FALSE 
HOOD, and at the coming election should 
proxies in controlling numbers be sent to the 
present board, the latter will be still farther 
strengthened in the interest of the shareholders, 
notably by the election of a strongly representa 
tive man to succeed Mr. Alden Speare, who 
declines re-election. The duty of your present 
board is to endeavor to overcome future dif 
ficulties in the way of preserving and enchanc 
ing the preseut value of the Company's property 

Bie chief of these difficulties now confronting 
your directors and their successors for the com 
ing year is not the operation of the railway sys- 
tem (for that is BX LUSIVELY THE WORK 
OF THE RECEIVERS), but the proper repre 
sentation of the shareholders in the work of 
Bien the affairs of the Company on a SOUND 
‘INANCIAL BASIS. Unless this work is prop 
erly done the real value of your shares cannot 
be preserved. To postpone so long as may be 
practicable, the sale of the pronerhy of the Com 
pany under foreclosure, and to bring about the 
speedy acceptance by all concerned of a fair 
plan of reorganization, are the most important 
tasks now demanding the attention of your di 
rectors. 

No board or any other agency can do this 
work successfully unless it has access to all the 
important facts and all the valuable estimates 
and opinions; unless it can tell clearly what is 
a fair and practicable reorganization plan in 
the shareholders’ interests; unless it has force 
enough to presentits views effectively to the 
many persons and parties in authority: unless 
it can command the assent of the bondholders 
to the sacrifices they ought to make ; and unless 
it can furnish, or cause to be’ furnished, the fi 
nancial aid that must be forthcoming in support 
of those shareholders who cannot or will not 
bear their proper proportions of the unavoid 
able burden. 

The undersigned are glad to be able to assure 
you that there are at the present time no asce1- 
tained facts bearing on the question pending ot 
which your directe;rs are not in possession ‘lo 
what is already known will be added the re 
sults of the extended and minute examination 
of the Company's accounts made by 
ao F (TLE, the thorough inspection of 

ne physical property of the Company by MR. 
ROBERT MOORE, and the careful estimates 
and opinions of the most competent peisons 
connected with or familiar with the Company 
or its affairs and capabilities, From this ample 
basis of information will be determined the atti- 
tude of your board towards the problems of 
reorganization; and of such information full 
abstracts will be furnished to the shareholders. 
Your directors will supplement their already 
abundant means and experience with every 

‘orm of assistance obtainable, and no step will 
be left untaken that may the better enable 
them to act promptly and wisely. 
EDWARD J. BERWIND, 
JAMES A. BLAIR, 
WILLIAM L. BULL, 
B. P. CHENEY, JR. 
fHOMAS P. FOWLER, 
. S GLEED, 
C. K. HOLLIDAY, 
SAMUEL C. 
GRORGE A Mi OKERS 
C A. NICK SON, 
. SEVERY, 
ALDEN SPEARE, 
F, K. STURGIS 
Board of Directors. 
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Kcatt’s Emulsion | 





of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- | 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 





Prepared by Scott & Bowne. Chemists, 
New York. Soid by all druggists. 














PEAR AND QUINCES 


Native and California Grapes. 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


For Hotel, Club and Family Supplies. 


ISAAC LOCKE & CO, 


97,99 & 101 Faneuil Hall Market. 


r week, 
0900 iru 
m7 or 
Gen easing or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practioal way to repiate rusty aod 
worn knives, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
_| operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
4 Guish when taken from the plater 
‘} Every family has plating to do 
Plater aelis readily. Proti:e large 
W. P. Harrbvon & Co., Columbus, 0. 

















ESTABLISHED 1798. BY CALEB LeBOSQUET. | 


LeBOSQUET BROS. 
HEATING ENGINEERS 


—AND— 


CONTRACTORS. 


SPECIALTIES 


HOUSE HEATING. 














Estimates 
Cheerfully 
Furnished 
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APPARATUS. | 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
82 Union Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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It’s Our Wi 
1: fom 
cneamnnnipnhienstinmmnantnae 


$18.25 | 


SUIT TO ORDER 


OCTOBRE y 


nner 





Don’t Be a 


Ready-Made Tailor at 








Made from Black or Blue Chevig 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths. 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS C0, 


JI] ELIOT STREET. | 
And The *‘ DEN”? 
WASHINGTON STREET 


Ne&exT 


Thomas OCallaghan & Ch 


CARPETS 
NEW FALL STYLES 


NOW ON SALE. 
We are the largest retail carpelm |: 
house in New England. 
Hence, we can buy and sell goods 
at LOWEST PRICES. 
We carry none. but STANDARD 
MAKES. 
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HERALD OFFICE. 
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58, 560 & 562 WASHINGTON STREEl. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 





